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BETWEEN ISSUES 


THE copy for this space (sometimes serious, sometimes 
trite, occasionally political, frequently light) is normally 
written on Tuesday afternoon. When it is done, we run a 
hasty check of the 32 pages that regularly make up the 
“book” and hand them over to a messenger who meets a 
truck which leaves New York City about 6 p.m. for our print- 
ing plant in East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania—where the 
magazine is put to bed but not firmly tucked in. Early Wed- 
nesday morning the truck returns to town with our final 
page-proofs; at 1] a.m. last-minute corrections are phoned 
into the plant; by 1 p.m. the presses are rolling. Then, with 
varying degrees of discontent (we’re never really satisfied), 
we do a post-mortem on the issue that subscribers will receive 
Friday, Saturday and Monday before we move on to the 
next week’s work. 

The entire operation, as you can see, is carefully planned. 
and the other days of the week also have their appointed 
tasks. For example, on Wednesday afternoon, Thursday and 
Friday we set our stories in type and lay out the pages: 
Monday is devoted to proof reading, making up the few 
pages still undone and designing the cover; Tuesday, as we 
mentioned, we wrap everything up. 

That, at least, is how things are supposed to go. But a 
weekly makes cruel demands: Ideally, it should be as timely 
as a daily and as polished as a monthly. This is a difficult 
condition to achieve under the best of circumstances; it 
moves almost beyond reach when the men who determine 
the course of events go about their business without any re- 
gard for harassed editors’ schedules. 

Take the current issue. At our Weduesday afternoon meet- 


ing we thought that the lead piece should deal with th 
Algerian-French negotiations, since they were starting 
Friday when people would be receiving the magazine. We 
called Anita Ehrman, who has followed the conflict sinc 


its inception, and she agreed to do the article. It arrive § 


Thursday. On Friday the negotiations were suspended. After 
quick consultation, we agreed to keep in touch with Algeriay 
and French officials here over the weekend and hold off m 
anything definite until Monday. As we go to press, the state 
of the negotiations is unclear; however Miss Ehrman stil 
has her theories about what will happen and writes accord. 
ingly. But Algeria is no longer our lead. 

For on Thursday our Indian correspondent, Sharokh §¢ 
bavala, came through with a piece on Laos which seemel 
even better suited for the first position, so we tore up our 
original plans. On Friday, Herbert Ritvo delivered a long 
piece which included an important section on Laos; we 
decided to excerpt it and tack it on to Sabavala. This meant 
further revisions. Monday the mail brought another artick 
on Laos from Sol Sanders, an old Asia hand who regular\ 
roves the Asian Continent and last appeared in these page: 
in 1958. Again we tore up the front of the book—this time, 
we thought, for the last time. 

This morning, having finished reading the text of the State 
Department pamphlet on Cuba in the Times, we set about 
putting things in their proper place—still thinking abou 
our neighbor. Then the phone rang. Ted Draper announce( 
that he was sending over a piece on Cuba. Could we get it 
in this week? The answer is on page 7. 

Now you know what really goes on Between Issues. 
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A Neutral Laos-Three Articles 





1. Chances for Success 


Tokyo 

HATEVER the outcome of the 

WW veces crisis in Laos, the 
problem posed by that tiny kingdom 
is likely to remain a bleeding sore 
for the free world for the indefinite 
future. No ready solution is avail- 


able. A 


from a 


neutral Laos—as distinct 


“neutralist” Laos—would, 

benefit both the Lao 
people and the free world. But 
a neutral nation requires various 
ingredients: skillful, sophisticated 
leadership; the concept of a nation- 


obviously, 


state and a community of interest 
among its peoples; as well as foreign 
acquiescence to that neutrality. 
Unfortunately, Laos does not 
possess these essentials. There is no 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, no Kwame 
Nkrumah—nor for that matter, even 
a Sukarno. Souvanna Phouma, the 
Prince who has been a focal point 
in the conflict, is a naive politician 
who has always said—and apparent- 
ly still believes—that Lao Commu- 
nists “are Lao before anything else.” 
He believes it will be possible to 
whip together an all-Lao grouping 
and to exclude foreign intervention. 
Yet, Souvanna Phouma_ himself 
has repeatedly had evidence to dis- 
prove this. As early as 1949, when 
he and other “moderate” Lao leaders 
were willing to accept internal 
autonomy “within the French Union” 
and return from their exile in Bang- 
kok, Thailand, to Vientiane, he was 
opposed by his half-brother, Sou- 


vanna Vong. The latter is dominated 
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by his fanatical Vietnamese Com- 
munist wife who, incidentally, comes 
from the same county in Central 
Vietnam where Ho Chi Minh was 
born. Then, as now, Souvanna Vong 
and his Communist-inclined friends 
—currently lumped into the Pathet 
Lao—demanded that any Laos set- 
tlement be based on a government 
which would be a satellite of the 
Communist movement in Indochina 
and directed from the Vietminh. 

Through all the tortuous discus- 
sions since 1949—and especially 
since the 1954 armistice which ended 
the war between the French and the 
Vietnamese Communists and _ their 
allies—the Pathet Lao have asked 
for two concessions which no govern- 
ment can ever make to the Com- 
munists and survive: 1) participa- 
tion in the Government and especial- 
ly control of the security apparatus 
of the state; 2) a modus vivendi 
which permits the Communists to 
operate inside the society without op- 
position from the constituted authori- 
ties. 

In full measure, Laos represents a 
microcosm of all the problems with 
which the United States must deal 
in Afro-Asia. It is a society in which 
the vast majority is unconcerned with 
politics and, indeed, with the whole 
process of government and economic 
development. If there is a “revolu- 
tion of rising expectations,” it is 
among the disoriented “intellectuals.” 
They are frustrated by the lack of 
progress. As in so many areas, too, 
the scapegoat is the American aid 
program and US. policy. 

That is not to say that Washington 


has not made mistakes in Laos. But, 
after all, the small educated minority 
in Laos—even more than in other 
Afro-Asian countries because it is 
disporportionately so much more 
powerful—has been unable to dis- 
cipline itself, to halt the corruption 
and apply the kind of dedication to 
the job of modernizing the country 
that is required if such a program 
is to be even moderately success- 
ful. 

Perhaps as disastrous as any other 
aspect of the Laos situation is the 
role which the other free-world 
powers—particularly the French— 
have played. Either in some sort of 
Machiavellian attempt to balance his 
bargaining powers in Southeast Asia 
against Algeria, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, etc., or in com- 
plete disregard of the whole prob- 
lem, President de Gaulle has _per- 
mitted French officials in the former 
Indochina to intrigue against Ameri- 
can policy. 

It is a generally accepted thesis in 
the Orient that Captain Kong Le’s 
insurrection, which returned Souvan- 
na Phouma to power, was engineered 
with at least the acquiescence of the 
French military mission in Laos. In 
neighboring Cambodia, the French 
Embassy goes out of its way to give 
aid and comfort to the enemies of 
Ngo Dinh Diem, the beseiged anti- 
Communist ruler of South Vietnam. 
French counselors are still very close 
to Cambodia’s Prince Sihanouk, who 
has played the Chinese Communist 
game all through the current crisis 
by constantly supporting Peking’s 
proposals for settling it. 





N REALITY, the West faces some 

bitter choices in Laos: 

1. To abandon the area to Com- 
munist domination by refusing to 
accept the challenge of Communist 
arms. 

2. To attempt a coalition includ- 
ing the near-Communist-line elements 
with the hope of swinging them back 
toward real neutrality. 

3. Partition along the same lines 
as Vietnam, with an anti-Communist 
government in southern Laos. 

4. Direct military intervention. 

The first choice is impossible. Laos 
is, rightly now the 
barometer for American policy in 
Southeast Asia. The immediate ef- 
fects of a further deterioration of 
anti-Communist strength there are 
catastrophic to contemplate. South 
Vietnam, faced with the double 
threat of guerrilla activity supplied 
through Laos and Cambodia and a 
political impasse brought on by Ngo 
Dinh Diem’s intransigence in work- 
ing with “soft-headed” but neverthe- 
less innocent intellectual elements in 
his own country, already is in dan- 
ger. Thailand has long nursed the 
problem of its northeast provinces 
—a particularly poverty-stricken area 
which has always had_ separatist 
tendencies and faces the Mekong river 
and the Lao frontier. 

Furthermore, the psychological im- 


or wrongly, 


plications of another Communist vic- 
tory in Southeast Asia may have seri- 
throughout the 
area from Manila to Calcutta. “The 
domino theory” of John Foster 
Dulles—that if the Indochina states 
went Communist, the rest of South- 
east Asia would follow—has never 
been tested. For after the 1954 
armistice, despite the pessimism in 
Paris, London and Washington that 
South Vietnam would quickly “go 
under,” Diem managed to put a 
strongly anti-Communist plug in the 
hole. Yet, the theory has been so 
generally expounded that whether 
true or not, the impact of a Western 
defeat in Laos would be overwhelm- 
ing in Southeast Asia. 

The second alternative is the one 


ous repercussions 


KONG LE: THE FRENCH ACQUIESCED 


Washington seems to have chosen. 
Ambassador Averell Harriman, ac- 
cording to press dispatches appearing 
here, has Prince 
Souvanna Phouma, although only 
recognized in the Communist bloc 
as the “legal” Prime Minister of 
Laos, is someone the West may be 
able to deal with. 

One cannot be optimistic about 
the success of such an operation. 
Certainly, unless it has Washington’s 
full-fledged attention for six months 
or a year after some sort of patch- 
work solution is made in Laos, it 
President 


suggested _ that 


will not be successful. 
Kennedy will at least have to come 
up with one of his unorthodox but 
effective appointments for the post 
of U.S. Ambassador in Laos—a man 
with the prestige, autonomy and 
savvy to knock heads together. 
Will the accept the 
American gamble that somehow or 
other while bidding for time, the 
U.S. might be able to put together 
the beginnings of a stable, neutral 
(and therefore pro-Western) regime? 
Russians con- 


Russians 


Moreover, can _ the 
vince the Chinese Communists that 
this is not the time for an all-out 
onslaught in Southeast Asia? 

If the Russians and Chinese re- 
fuse to allow Kennedy to take his 
gamble, direct intervention of Amer- 
ican armed forces in the Lao conflict 


certainly will not be endorsed }y 
France, and the British may at th 
last moment back out on the unit 
announced during the Florida Kep. 
nedy-Macmillan meeting. In the end, 
too, such a military intervention— 
even if it does not bring on a mor 
general war with North Vietnamey 
and Chinese “volunteers”—may end 
in a stalemate. 

The North Vietnamese probably 
have at least a division of Thai tribes. 
men from just across the border to 
the east trained in guerrilla warfare, 
Together with the forces of Kong 
Le and the Pathet Lao they could 
put up a formidable 
against any American force bolstered 
with Thai and perhaps South Viet 
The most the US. 


could expect out of such a conflict is 


resistance 


namese_ units. 


a division of the country, with the 
northern half bordering Communist 
China and North Vietnam turned 
into a Communist satellite. 

Again, as in the 1958 crisis over 
the Chinese offshore islands, the US. 
is in a virtually untenable position. 
It must defend an area that is stra 
tegically indispensable to the free 
world for tactical reasons. To aban- 
don Laos now would be to invite 
further Communist aggression ant 
to demoralize our friends and their 
allies in Southeast Asia. 

But just as in 1958 we failed to 
follow up our defense of the offshore 
islands with a dynamic program for 
putting our “moral” house in order 
in Formosa, so Kennedy’s press con: 
ference announcement of our Laos 
policy failed to fill the non-military 
gaps in that policy. In order to % 
cure the truly neutral Laos the Presi: 
dent wants, the U.S. must immedi: 
ately put forward a program o 
multi-lateral economic aid, press for 
an all-Asian guarantee of Laotian 
neutrality and match the Commu 


nist propaganda campaign in. the 


area with a comprehensive informs 
tion drive of its own. Only i 
this way could Washington rally 
part of the “peace” following which 
the Russians and even the Chines 
seem so adept at mobilizing in Asi. 
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2. As Seen From New Delhi 


BoMBAY 

HE GOVERNMENT of India wants 
Taser neutrality to be guaranteed 
by the world powers in word and 
deed. This is why it has swung its 
support behind the three-part British 
compromise proposal which seeks 
1) an immediate resummoning in 
New Delhi of the Indian-Polish-Ca- 
nadian International Control Com- 
mission; 2) an immediate cease-fire 
in Laos; and 3) the calling of a 
]4-nation international conference to 
again lay down the terms under 
which Laotian neutrality is to be 
euaranteed and maintained. 

This also explains why Prime 
Minister Nehru, responding to an 
urgent communication from Presi- 
dent Kennedy—personally conveyed 
by Ambassador at Large Averell 
Harriman — quickly informed Mos- 
cow of his support for the British 
proposal and urged its hasty adop- 
tion. As Nehru clearly stated, India 
feels that “there is very great need 
to lower mounting tensions in 
Southeast Asia.” 

Barely a decade has passed since 
India warned the Western powers 
that the crossing of the 38th parallel 
in Korea would bring Communist 
China into the war. Now New Delhi 
is warning Moscow that any further 
advance toward the Mekong river 
basin by the pro-Communist Pathet 
Lao will bring the armed forces of 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion countries into the Laotian con- 
flict—and India is leaving the Soviet 
Union in no doubt as to where its 
sympathies lie. 

Underlining the extraordinary una- 
nimity of opinion here on this sub- 
ject is the Indian press, which has 
been lavishing editorial praise on 
President Kennedy’s Laos stand and 
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on the spirit of his message to Nehru. 
One leading newspaper, the Indian 
Express, declared that the message 
“draws on a source of strength 
hitherto untapped in relations be- 
tween nations.” 

There are, of course, differences 
of opinion between the U. S. and 
India on the extent of external inter- 
ference in Laos and even on _ the 
validity of its existing Government. 
But on what now needs to be done 
there appears to be little or no argu- 
ment between India, Britain and the 
United States. In fact, as British For- 
eign Lord Home has 
pointed out, London’s proposal is 
based on an Indian plan. India, more- 


Secretary 


over, put forward this plan because 
it seemed to be close to some original 
Russian proposals and New Delhi 
had reason to believe that Moscow 
would accept it. Now that the United 
States strongly favors it, Nehru feels 
Khrushchev should help try to stop 
the fighting. 

This marks the first time since in- 
dependence that India has placed this 
type of onus squarely on Moscow’s 
shoulders. It is the second time since 


SOUVANNA PHOUMA: THE ANSWER? 


independence that India has seen eye 
to eye on an international crisis with 
the United States; the first time, also 
this year, was on the Congo situa- 
tion. This evolution in Indian foreign 
policy is due as much to its confi- 
dence in President Kennedy’s new 
approach to world affairs as to In- 
dia’s own recent and sad experiences 
with international Communism. 
After 1947, when India and Paki- 
stan won their freedom, Moscow in- 
variably managed to emerge from 
every period of international tension 
as the champion of the underdog, the 
friend of all colonial peoples and the 
upholder of the Russia’s 
bloody suppression of the Hungarian 
Revolution brought the first slight 
doubt about the true nature of Soviet 
intentions. But Hungary was in Eu- 
rope, it was not a colony in the 


peace. 


strictest sense of that word, and Asia 
was soon preoccupied with British 
and French adventures in Egypt. 
Then came Tibet, aggressive moves 
in the Himalayas, the constantly 
stepped-up activities of the Pathet 
Lao in Laos and the Congo explosion. 
Everything Moscow had _painstak- 
ingly built up finally collapsed. And. 
ironically, the main engineer of this 
collapse was not a democracy, but the 
Peoples’ Republic of China—aided 
and abetted in this country by the 
Communist party of India. 

Thus, by 1960, the Indian Govern- 
ment and people were more than 
ready to moderate their neutrality 
sufficiently to make common cause, 
whenever and wherever possible, with 
all those nations and peoples who 
believed in what they believed in. 
who basically spoke the same lan- 
guage. President Kennedy’s election 
gave a powerful fillip to this urge: 
to Indians, it once again began to 
appear that Democracy was prepared 
to do what it said. This was followed 
by Queen Elizabeth’s enormously 











successful visit to India and South 
Africa’s quitting the Commonwealth, 
giving a new meaning to the Com- 
monwealth concept. In London, the 
colored peoples suddenly discovered 
they had come of age and were being 
treated as adults—and friends—by 
former imperialists. India and Britain 
moved closer together. India and the 
United States made new overtures to 
each other. Agreement on Laos is a 
natural corollary of all this. 

Meanwhile, Nehru has again em- 
phasized that the whole basis of the 
original Geneva Agreement on Indo- 
china is that the countries there must 
not join any military bloc and must 
remain neutral. Indians are quick to 
point out that India and the other 
two members of the International 
Control] Commission eventually were 
pushed out of Indochina, because the 
governments there considered the 
commission ineffective. Moreover, it 
was pushed out at a time when the 
Laotian Prime Minister, if memory 
serves correctly, was none other than 
Prince Souvanna Phouma, a very re- 
cent New Delhi visitor for whom 
India has much sympathy. 

It would seem, therefore, that neu- 
trality and non-involvement in mili- 
tary blocs is a very difficult proposi- 
tion for those countries which un- 
fortunately have to live on the pe- 
riphery of the Communist empire. 
The Indian Government, while it at- 
tempts to stick to the letter of inter- 
national agreements, obviously is not 
altogether unaware of the pressures 
to which smaller Asian countries are 
subject — pressures sometimes dis- 
guised as local revolts and symptoms 
of local discontent. 

Indian visitors returning from 
Laos ruefully admit, however, that 
successive administrations either are 
unable or unwilling to administer for 
the -people’s benefit or to insure that 
the aid that comes in from Western 
sources will go where it is intended 
to go. Nehru’s concept of neutrality 
includes the setting up of an ad- 
ministration which is honest, sound 
and as far as is possible, based on 
the will of the people. 








3. The Dangers 


By Herbert Ritvo 


HE SITUATION in Laos, as it has 
. under Soviet guidance, 
has caused a striking shift in United 
States policy. Apparently believing 
that the best defense is a good of- 
fense, the new Administration, in a 
bold bid to make up the Royal Lao- 
tian regime’s steady loss of military 
yardage, has sharply reversed its 
field on the issue of neutrality. 

The threat to increase U.S. mili- 
tary aid to offset the airlift of Soviet 
supplies to the Pathet Lao rebels 
Washington- 
supported British proposals that ac- 


was accompanied by 


cepted in full the previously rejected 
Soviet plans for a neutral Laos. Mos- 
cow’s relatively speedy—but still con- 
ditional—agreement to what are es- 
sentially its own schemes for re- 
ducing tension in the area should 
therefore occasion no surprise. 

In effect, the strategy worked out 
by Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
and President Kennedy is a tacit ad- 
mission of the failure of past U.S. 
policy, which for nearly three years 
has been aimed at keeping the Pathet 
Lao out of the Government. With 
nearly two-thirds of the country’s 
provinces now under its control, the 
Soviet-supported rebel group is cer- 
tain to have a much greater role in 
the national Government than it en- 
joyed from 1954 until 1958 when its 
activities finally brought an end to 
Souvanna Phouma’s hopes for a 
stable coalition in a neutral Laos. 

Behind the efforts to 


a cease-fire. reactivate the Interna- 


arrange 


tional Control Commission and con- 
vene a 14-nation conference that in- 
cludes Communist China, lies the 
Kennedy Administration’s new con- 
cept of neutralism—the complement 
to its new official stand on colonial- 
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ism. But neither the identical Soviet. 
U.S. votes on Portuguese Angola in 
the United Nations, nor the seeming. 
ly similar statements now emanating 
from Washington and Moscow jn 
favor of a 
and neutral Laos,” can bridge the 


‘ 


‘genuinely independent 


gap between Russian and American 
aspirations in Southeast Asia. 

For the United States, neutralism 
means the end of direct military 
assistance to Laos, including military 
training missions; for the Soviet 
Union the withdrawal of U.S. ad- 
visory groups means a battle won 
without firing a shot. However, the 
withdrawal of the United States from 
Laos under a broadened definition 
of neutralism would be a retreat to 
avoid involvement in a jungle war 
at a point of possible Soviet-US. 
military confrontation, and it would 
halt a Soviet-inspired offensive short 
of its complete victory. To achieve 
its purpose, though, this withdrawal 
will depend less on present U.S. in- 
tentions than on the subsequent Sino- 
Soviet response to a neutral Laos 
unsupported by U.S. military aid. 

With Pathet Lao participation in 
its Government, a neutral Laos could 
soon be designated, in Soviet ter- 
minology, as a “national democratic 
state” which—in addition to meeting 
the prerequisites of non-alignment 
and anti-imperialism—grants Com- 
munists the opportunity for political 
action. Thus, as the United States 
starts to readjust its frame of refer- 
ence for the uncommitted nations 
of the world, it may find that the 
Soviet Union is already operating 
under a new classification for nom 
bloc countries. Laos could be given 
a position of honor—along with 
Cuba and Indonesia—denied to those 
neutralist countries, such as Iraq and 
the United Arab Republic, that “im 
prison and torture” and _ otherwise 
harass home-grown Communists. 
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By Theodore Draper 


NEW STAGE IN CUBA 


‘Castro now places the Communist party’s interests over his own prestige’ 


NEW STAGE has been reached 
in the Cuban 
was foreshadowed last August at 
the Eighth Congress of the Partido 
Socialista Popular (PSP), the official 
Cuban Communist Party. In his main 


revolution. It 


report, the Secretary General, Blas 
Roca, called for the “fusion” of all 
the revolutionary forces “in a single 
movement.” 

The first fruits of this policy be- 
came visible among the youth. At 
the end of last October, the official 
Communist youth branch and_ the 
youth division of Castro’s 26th of 
July Movement merged to form the 
lovenes Rebeldes (Youth Rebels). 

In December, Major Ernesto Gue- 
vara, better known as “Ché,” the new 
Minister of Industries but then head 
of the Cuban National Bank, pub- 
licly announced in Moscow that the 
Castro regime “wholeheartedly sup- 
ported” the statement issued by the 
81 Communist parties, and he also 
held forth the prospect of a “united 
party” in Cuba. Unlike Fidel Castro, 
Guevara is not in the habit of wasting 
words unnecessarily, and again un- 
like his nominal chieftain, past per- 
formance indicates that what he says 
should always be taken seriously. 

On February 1 of this year the 
Italian Communist organ, [’Unita, 
published an important interview 
with Fidel Castro. At one point, its 
correspondent in Havana, Arminio 
Savioli, asked Castro: “Major, what 
is your opinion of the Partido So- 
cialista Popular, the party of the 
Cuban Communists?” 

Castro replied: “It is the only 
Cuban party that has always clearly 
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The fast-moving tempo of events 
in Cuba, reflected in last week’s 
State Department pamphlet calling 
upon Castro to sever his links with 
international Communism, is here 
underlined by Theodore Draper. 
Two weeks ago, THE New LEADER 
published a special supplement by 
Draper, “Castro’s Cuba,” in which 
the author concluded that “the 
‘united front? of Communists and 
Sidelistas is heading” towards “a 
‘united party,’ and if it materializes, 
Fidel Castro will certainly go down 
in history not as the Lider Maximo 
of a new movement but as the Pied 
Piper of an old one.” In this article, 
Draper goes a step farther and gives 
evidence for believing that the pro- 
jected fusion between the Com- 
munist and Sidelista top leadership 
has now become a virtual reality. 





proclaimed the necessity for a radical 
change of structure, of social rela- 
tionships. It is also true that at first 
the Communists distrusted me and 
us rebels. It was a justified distrust, 
an absolutely correct position, ide- 
ologically and politically. The Com- 
munists were right to be distrustful 
because we of the Sierra, leaders of 
the guerrillas, were still full of petty- 
bourgeois prejudices and defects, 
despite Marxist lectures. The ideas 
were not clear to us, though we 
wanted with all our strength to de- 
stroy tyranny and privileges. Then 
we met, we understood each other 
and began to collaborate. The Com- 
munists have given much blood, much 
heroism, to the Cuban cause. Now 
we continue to work together, loyally 
and fraternally.” 

This was a new Castro speaking. 


In the old days (a year or two ago!) 
he never spoke of himself or his 
movement disparagingly. He used to 
insist that the Cuban revolution had 
its own superior ideology. Once upon 
a time—on May 21, 1959, to be 
exact—he distinguished his revolu- 
tion from both capitalism and Com- 
munism, the one because it “killed 
people with hunger,” the other be- 
cause’ it suppressed their liberties, 
“the liberties which are so dear to 
man.” The human being, he pro- 
claimed, was being sacrificed in both 
the capitalist and Communist states, 
and Cuba intended to make its own 
“autochthonous” revolution, as dis- 
tinctive as its music, by being dif- 
ferent from both. 

Castro was proud and even arro- 
gant then. Now an apologetic and 
even a guilty note has crept into his 
interminable rhetoric. A typical ex- 
ample of the new Castro may be 
found in the speech delivered on 
March 25. The occasion was also 
typical of Cuba’s newest phase. 
Revolucion, the organ of the 26th 
of July Movement, or whatever re- 
mains of it, was recently awarded 
the annual prize of the International 
Organization of Journalists, a Com- 
munist group with headquarters in 
Prague. To celebrate the event, the 
official Cuban Communist organ, 
Hoy, sponsored a banquet for more 
than 2,000 people in honor of 
Revolucion. Prime Minister Castro’s 
main speech filled five full pages of 
Revolucién two days later. Its re- 
flections on the earlier period were 
particularly revealing. 

“The revolution was getting under 





way,” he said. “It was a process that 
had to go on, for a long time; it 
had to go on step by step. It was 
weak in its beginning, it was above 
all weak in the ideological sphere. 
The leaders of the revolution had 
great support among the people, the 
revolution itself had an extraordinary 
amount of sympathy, for what it 
had cleared away, not for what it 
had done; but, ideologically, the 
revolution was weak.” 

Thus Castro has begun to depre- 
cate and inferentially to repudiate 
his past when he seemed farther 
from the Communists than he is now. 
After all, the official Communists 
had contributed relatively little to 
the victory of his revolution. For 
many months afterward, many 
Fidelistas had made no effort to 
hide their contempt for the official 
Communists. As long as this atti- 
tude prevailed, the official Commu- 
nists had to agree with the Fidelistas, 
not the other way round. But in this 
new stage of fusion, the Communists 
have gained the upper hand, and 
Castro himself heads the procession 
of penitents. This is an unwonted 
role for him to play, a role secondary 
to that of the party. 

There has always been only one 
party in Castro’s Cuba, the Com- 
munist PSP, but it was not good 
form to show too much deference or 
attribute too much prominence to it 
publicly. All that has changed. The 
old-time Communist leaders, former- 
ly content to work in the background, 
have boldly stepped into the lime- 
light. The Government press devotes 
columns of space to their talks and 
lectures for Government employes. 
Revolucion of March 24, for example, 
filled half of its second page with 
reports of two meetings addressed 
by two members of the PSP’s Buro 
Ejecutivo, or Politburo. A column 
and a half was given over to a talk 
on economic planning by the editor 
of Hoy, Carlos Rafael Rodriguez, be- 
fore the officials and employes of 
the National Institute of Sports, 
Physical Education and Recreation 
at which its Director General pre- 


sided. Another column and a half 
was spent on a lecture by Anibal 
Escalante on “The Cuban Revolu- 
tion, Its Character and Its Develop- 
ment” for employes and officials of 
the Ministry of Finance. 

The March 26 issue of the popular 
magazine Bohemia (not to be con- 
fused with Bohemia Libre, now pub- 
lished in exile by Bohemia’s original 
owner and editors) presents a glori- 
of PSP President Juan 
Marinello of the type formerly re- 
served for heroes of the Rebel Army. 
The PSP itself is never mentioned 
by name—only “el Partido.” Not a 


fication 


word would have to be changed if 
the same article appeared in an of- 
ficial 


flavor may be gathered from one 


Communist publication. Its 
sentence in a passage comparing the 
different social backgrounds of 
Marinello and Blas Roca: “Neverthe- 
less—one an intellectual, the other 
a worker—will come together after- 
ward and both will be pupils of the 
greatest university of all: the marvel- 


ous university of Marxism-Lenin- 


ism.” 

The same issue of Bohemia con- 
tains an article on the Cuban Labor 
Confederation (CTC), accompanied 
by photographs of six leaders. The 
first photograph is that of Lazaro 
Pena, the 
trade union leader and head of the 
CTC until the split between the Com- 
munists and former President Grau 
San Martin’s Auténticos in 1947. It 
has been known for some time that 
Pena became the CTC’s behind-the- 
scenes advisor after the purge last 
summer of David Salvador, the pre- 
vious Secretary General who had re- 
fused to submit to the Communists. 
But now Peja has visibly emerged 
as the strong man of the CTC’s top 
leadership. 

Communists like Blas Roca, Mari- 
nello, Rafael Rodriguez and Pena 
have gone through every twist and 
turn of Soviet policy for a quarter 
of a century, and more. They are 
products of the school of Stalinism 
who have survived in the era of 
Khrushchev. They were capable of 


best-known Communist 


addressing Batista, as Hoy did in 
1944, as the “idol of a people, the 
great man of our national policy, 
the man who incarnates the sacred 
ideals of a new Cuba”—the same 
language with which they addres 
Castro today. 

And the Cuban Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union, Faure Chomon, during 
a recent visit home, declared in a 
public address in Havana on March 
13, in the presence of 
Castro, that “we and the Commu. 
nists will march together,” that the 
students of tomorrow would see “how 


Premier 


the whole [Cuban] people made it 
self Communist,” and that “we shall 
very soon see all the peoples of Latin 
America become Communist.” 


ARLIER THIS YEAR, Antonio Nunez 

Jiménez of the Agrarian Reform 
Institute stated: “1961 will not only 
be the Year of Education; it will 
also be the Year of the Paredon 
[execution wall].” Most important 
of all, however, it looks as if it 
will be the Year of the Party. 

For whatever the nascent “united 
party” may be called, it will merely 
be an enlarged version of the of- 
ficial Communist party. It will, in 
effect, represent the entrance of top- 
Fidelistas into the PSP 
under a new name. It may very well 
be, judging from Castro’s obeisance 
to the Communist party, that this 
step has already been taken. In any 


ranking 


case, whatever the timing, it is the 
meaning of Castro’s public admission 
that not he but the party has always 
been right ideologically. By placing 
its interests above his personal pres- 
tige or historical accuracy, he is dem- 
onstrating that he, too, can be a good, 
disciplined Communist. 

Thus the official Communists have 


gone very far since they accused 


him and his personal followers of 
petty-bourgeois putschism. I have 
reason to believe, based on doct- 
mentary evidence, that negotiations 
between Castro and the Communists 
began in June-July 1958 and were 
successfully concluded in October 


November 1958, only about two 
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months before Batista’s flight. For 
several after Castro took 
power in January 1959, the “united 


months 


front” was an uneasy one and vari- 
ous issues arose to disturb the part- 
nership. By the end of 1959, however, 
the die was certainly cast, and Castro 
has moved steadily toward the pres- 
ent perspective of fusion. The process 
has been complex and novel, surely 
one of the most fascinating and 
significant of our time. 

One reason the process has gone 
so far may have been revealed by 
Castro himself. In his interview with 
Arminio Savioli, he was asked: 
“What has the Socialist camp con- 
tributed to the Cuban revolution?” 
To which the Lider Maximo an- 
swered: 

“My boy, what would have hap- 
pened to us if Khrushchev had not 
sent us oil, if he had not bought 
our sugar? And if the Czechoslovaks 
had not sent us the arms to defend 
And machines, spare 
parts, technicians?” 


ourselves? 


Indeed, the Cuban press reports 
such massive deliveries of everything 
from guns to buses that the entire 
Soviet bloc must be making a gigan- 
tic effort at no small cost to equip 
Castro’s armed forces and support 
his economy. The Soviets are no- 
toriously tight-fisted in these trans- 
actions, and it is most unlikely that 
they decided to invest so much in 
Cuba without adequate “guarantees.” 

Castro’s ideological self-criticism 
was made somewhat easier by a dose 
of tactical self-criticism previously 
swallowed by Blas Roca. At the na- 
tional plenary meeting of the PSP 
in July 1960, attended by such dis- 
tinguished foreign 
Jacques Duclos of France, the Com- 
munist Secretary General implied 
that the party had erroneously criti- 
cized Castro’s attack on the Moncada 
Barracks in 1953 and that the latter’s 
sound revolutionary instinct had led 
him to the correct tactical line. This 
exchange of compliments, however, 


emissaries as 


has been far from equal in value. 
Castro’s tactical virtue is purely his- 
torical in character; the Communists’ 
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ideological advantage is very much 
more pertinent in the present. 

Yet Castro’s newborn humility be- 
fore the Communists is not merely a 
pose. His great advantage over them 
goes back to the struggle for power, 
not the uses to which he has put his 
power. While they were still timidly 
advocating “clean, democratic elec- 
tions” to get rid of Batista (declara- 
the National Committee, 
signed by Marinello and Roca, June 
28, 1958), he celebrated force and 
force alone. But in that period, his 


tion of 


CASTRO: ‘WE MARCH TOGETHER’ 


political program betrayed _ little 
originality; it was, if anything, less 
radical than that put forward by 
Grau San Martin in 1933. Since he 
took power without a real ideology, 
a real army or a real party, he could 
conceivably have survived without 
them only by making his power con- 
sistent with his promises. But this 
is precisely what he chose not to do. 

In the Communist-style state which 
he has established in Cuba in less 
time than it took the Bolsheviks in 
Soviet Russia—80 per cent of the 
Cuban workers, according to Anibal 
Escalante, are now employes of the 
state—a new ideology, a new army 
and a new party were urgently 
needed. Thus, for all his old boasts 
that the Cuban revolution was unlike 
any other and needed no ideology, 








army or party, Castro has turned to 
all three for survival. His apologies 
for his former “weakness” in the 
department of ideology are especially 
noteworthy, though the confession is 
far more surprising than the fact. 

Fidel must certainly be ranked 
with the greatest pseudo-messiahs of 
the century, but no one is likely to 
mistake him for a creative political 
thinker. For a long time, indeed, he 
has been increasingly dependent on 
the superior intellect of Ché Guevara. 
Ché once told Simone de Beauvoir 
that he would “spend hours explain- 
ing a complex economic problem to 
Fidel,” who would then successfully 
boil it down to half an hour on tele- 
vision the next day. This is the in- 
estimable gift of a popularizer and 
demagogue, not the genius of a path- 
breaking social revolutionary. 

And yet I cannot suppress the 
feeling that the new, self-critical 
Fidel is totally out of character. 
Whatever may be the reasons for 
submitting to the ideology and dis- 
cipline of the party, he can hardly 
transfer his mystique to it. He has 
already worn several different politi- 
cal coats in his relatively short 
career, and the latest is not neces- 
sarily the last. 

But the practical effect of the new 
stage of Fidelismo cannot be over- 
estimated. The open emergence of 
the official Communist party as the 
dominant force, the blatant build-up 
of its own top leadership, and Fidel’s 
abject submission to its ideology 
have opened the way to the most 
acute crisis of the regime. There was 
a time when the most ardent and 
authentic non-Communist Fidelistas 
did not think of their leader as 
merely a Communist stalking-horse 
or a Soviet puppet. Many, if not 
most, cannot think so without disil- 
lusionment and perhaps revulsion. 

Thus the old issues of agrarian re- 
form, nationalization and _anti- 
Americanism have been superseded 
by a new one—for or against el 
Partido. This choice has become the 
crucial test of loyalty, and even 
those closest to Fidel must face it. 









By Anita Ehrman 


PROSPECTS 


FOR PEACE 
IN ALGERIA 


Unitep NATIons 
LGERIA, long the key colonial 
A problem in the United Nations, 
is now considered here as the only 
bright spot on the troubled African 
scene. UN diplomats believe the Al. 
gerian fight for independence is won; 
the only question remaining is how 
soon France will give the Algerians 
their freedom. 

This optimistic attitude was vivid. 
ly demonstrated by the general lack 
of alarm on all sides which greeted 
the threat of the National Liberation 
Front (FLN) to boycott negotiations 
because of France’s announced in- 
tention also to confer with the minor 
nationalist group headed by Hadj 
Messali. Neither the French, the FLN 
nor UN diplomats showed any signs 
of panic. All sides regarded it as an 
unfortunate setback which would be 
overcome fairly soon, rather than a 
reversion to the grim game of revolt 
and reprisal which prevailed in Al- 
geria from 1954-60. 

No one expects the Franco-Alger- 
ian negotiations to be easy, of 
course. The general feeling is that 
they will be long and drawn out, 
lasting perhaps five months, with a 
possible break-off at some stage. But 
most observers agree that the Alger- 
ian problem has been resolved and 
that neither France nor the Algerians 
will again be able to persuade their 
people to engage in endless fighting. 
Unlike last summer’s abortive negoti- 
ations at Melun in France, when both 
sides were reluctant to attend and 
were unprepared for any major 
change, the meetings at Evian-les- 
Bains on the Franco-Swiss border 
will take place against a background 
of detailed private talks and public 
expressions of confidence. 

The FLN and French President de 
Gaulle have raised the hopes of their 
people that at last an end will come 
to the seven-year war, which has 
taken the lives of more than 157,000 





ANITA EHRMAN, veteran United Na- 
tions correspondent, last year visited 
North Africa and reported on the Al- 
gerian war from behind rebel lines. 
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Moslems and 14,000 Frenchmen. Al- 
gerian Moslems have great confi- 
dence in de Gaulle, and the FLN 
would run the risk of losing much 
of their support in Algeria if it were 
to kill the negotiations by refusing 
to compromise at all. Similarly, 
most Frenchmen are sick of the 
“dirty war,” as they call it, and by 
now have accepted the principle 
of Algerian independence. They 
brought de Gaulle to power to settle 
Algeria and if he fails, after rousing 
their hopes so high, then he is prob- 
ably finished as leader of France. 

There is some doubt, too, whether 
the FLN would again be able to sus- 
tain a rebel army, should the negoti- 
ations fail—even with all-out Com- 
munist support, which would cer- 
tainly follow any complete stalemate. 
The FLN leaders know this very well 
and would not take the chance of 
holding out the possibility of peace 
if they were not very sure of the 
chances for success. Last year, by 
contrast, following the January in- 
surrection of the Europeans in Al- 
geria, there was also much talk of 
peace. But at that time the FLN 
leadership in Tunis, as well as the 
military chiefs in the hills of Algeria, 
refused to give any indication of 
optimism. When I was with the FLN 
last winter, a division commandant 
squelched all talk of peace by point- 
ing to the French bombers overhead 
and saying, “I can’t see any differ- 
ence,” 

For their part, the French have 
been having an increasingly difficult 
time with young men who are drafted 
into the army and have no desire to 
die for the cause of Algérie frangaise. 
Were hopes for peace to be dashed 
again, the Government would have 
even more of a problem forcing 
draftees to fight in Algeria and the 
French people to continue paying 
the cost of a war they don’t want. 

Neither side, in short, can afford 
to enter into the highly publicized 
negotiations without a fairly firm 
prior commitment of success. Even 
Tunisian President Habib Bourguiba, 
generally credited as the prime 
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mover behind the agreement to be- 
gin the talks, did not make his visit 
to de Gaulle until he was sure it 
would prove effective. Bourguiba has 
jeopardized his political prestige by 
taking full responsibility for con- 
vincing the FLN to sit down with 
the French, 

The Tunisian President’s optimism 
was based on the results of a meeting 
between de Gaulle and Bourguiba’s 
special emissary, Mohamed Mas- 
moudi, several weeks ago. De Gaulle 
is said to have greeted Masmoudi by 
saying that there were two things 
he didn’t even want to discuss: the 
principle of Algerian independence 
and the question whether the FLN 
“represented 90 per cent of the Al- 
gerian people.” He acknowledged 
these two facts, de Gaulle told Mas- 
moudi, and suggested they get down 
to discussion of the real problems. 
De Gaulle’s attitude convinced Bour- 
guiba to go to Paris, where the 
French President repeated virtually 
the same views when they met. It 
was also the reason the FLN reacted 
so strongly—and yet with an expres- 
sion of confidence that all future 
negotiations were not doomed—to 
the report of parallel talks with Hadj 
Messali’s Algerian National Move- 
ment, which has lost virtually all its 
political power inside Algeria. 

In the past, Algerian independence 
and recognition of the FLN have 
always been major stumbling blocks 
towards any move for negotiations. 
The French had stubbornly insisted 
that talks could only be held after a 
cease-fire and that the FLN could 
not speak for all of the Algerian 
Moslems. Once de Gaulle personally 
reversed this position—which most 
UN delegates had considered abso- 
lutely unrealistic—it became possible 
for both sides really to get down to 
hard negotiations. 

The key problems remaining are 
the future of the French settlers and 
the oil-rich Sahara. The FLN has 
continually sought to assure the 
colons that they would have a place 
in an independent Algeria. With 
anti-European violence in the Congo 


and elsewhere in Africa, the Algerian 
French are more uneasy than ever 
about their future in a Moslem-run 
Algeria. De Gaulle is under consid- 
erable pressure to obtain firm guar- 
antees of protection for the large 
French minority, as the FLN leaders 
are well aware. They are willing to 
grant special guarantees provided 
such concessions do not entail a con- 
tinuation of the colons’ political and 
economic domination of the coun- 
try. 

The problem of the Sahara is more 
complex, but not insoluble. Both 
Tunisia and Morocco are exerting 
pressure on the FLN to work out 
some kind of joint North African- 
French arrangement for the area. 
They argue that the Sahara dispute 
is minor compared to the larger issue 
of obtaining independence and that, 
if necessary, it can even be worked 
out at a later date. But no one ex- 
pects the Algerians to give up the 
Sahara, which can fill the treasury 
of the poverty-stricken country. Nor 
can France, which has made a billion 
dollar investment in developing the 
desert oil, be expected to give it up. 
Both sides know that if negotiations 
are to succeed in attaining an equi- 
table Saharan agreement, each will 
have to compromise. 


T Is ON these two points that the 
' opponents of peace in Algeria will 
concentrate their trouble-making ef- 
forts. The hard core of French poli- 
ticians, Army officers and colons in 
Algeria, who are against the idea of 
Algerian independence in any form, 
will not give up without a fight. 
Within the Algerian ranks there is 
no important dissenting group which 
might try to sabotage the talks. But 
there are signs that United Arab Re- 
public President Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser, unhappy about the prospect of a 
unified North Africa and uneasy 
over the increased prestige which will 
accrue to Bourguiba with an Alger- 
ian peace, has been quietly attempt- 
ing to disrupt the negotiations. Pub- 
licly, the UAR has endorsed Bour- 


guiba’s initiative and the Franco- 
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Behind _ the 


scenes, according to informed dip- 


Algerian meetings. 
lomats, Nasser’s officials have been 
urging the Algerians to stand firm 
on all issues and warning them not 
to trust de Gaulle. 

The UAR is not the only African 
country dismayed by the prospect of 
an independent Algeria. Both Ghana 
and Guinea would lose the opportun- 
ity of acting as champions of Alger- 
ian independence and would be 
faced with the potential rivalry of a 
new, strong state on the African 
scene. 

But if 


amongst African states, the U.S. and 


there is some division 


the Soviet Union are in rare accord 


on Algeria, although naturally for 
completely different reasons. The 
Russians sent Bourguiba a message 
of support during his mediating ef- 
forts and later expressed satisfaction 
at the decision to hold negotiations. 
The Soviets have always been more 
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interested in splitting France from 
the West than in the Algerian re- 
bellion itself. They are aware that 
the non-Communist FLN leadership 
is far too sophisticated to fall into 
the trap of acting as inadvertent Sov- 
iet stooges. Moscow would prefer 
to concentrate on the black African 
states, which it feels are more fertile 
ground. 

It was not until last fall that the 
Soviets began to give all-out diplo- 
matic support to the Algerians and 
to provide any important military 
assistance, and this position was 
more or less forced upon them. They 
could hardly act as the anti-colonial 
champion without taking a_ strong 


Y 
(w 


stand on Algeria. But the Russians 
are anxious not to estrange them- 
selves completely from de Gaulle and 
want to get the Algerian stumbling 
block out of the way—especially 
since recent French actions, particu- 
larly in the UN and at the Southeast 


Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO) 
Conference, have vividly demon. 
strated de Gaulle’s growing inde. 
pendence in the conduct of foreign 
policy. 

The U.S. is also throwing the full 
power of its diplomatic weight be. 
hind Tunisia’s peace-making efforts, 
Algeria has always been a_ major 
sore spot for American diplomacy, 
since in the interests of Western sol. 
idarity the U.S. was forced to 
antagonize almost every Afro-Asian 
nation by refusing to speak out in 
favor of independence. If peace 
comes to Algeria soon, North Africa 
can become a major pro-Western 
stronghold in Africa while Tunisia, 
the U.S.’s 


strengthened. But if the negotiations 


staunch ally, will be 


don’t succeed, the Algerians will tur 
to the Communists for full-scale sup. 
port while Bourguiba will be forced 
into taking a violently anti-American 
policy. 
President 


Kennedy apparently 


realizes how important Algerian 
peace is to the U.S.’s interests. The 
Afrique Action, 


quoted the President as telling Tunis- 


Tunisian weekly, 
ian ambassador Mongi Slim that he 
was “more than ever convinced that 
the independence of Algeria is not 
only inevitable but also indispensable 
to world peace and security.” Amer- 
ican diplomats have been ordered to 
contact FLN representatives and im- 
press upon them the U.S. intention 
to do everything it can to see that 
succeed. At the 
same time, the Kennedy Administra- 


the negotiations 


tion is emphasizing to the French 
that it will be unable to continue 
even tacit support for them if they 
kill the present talks, 

All these moves on the diplomatic 


scene naturally contribute to the con- 


sensus here that at the next session 
of the General Assembly there will 
be no further necessity for debate 
on Algeria. However, the answer 
finally must rest with the French and 
the Algerians; to outsiders it appears 
clear that they have made their de- 
cision and have no choice now but 
to implement it. 
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EFORE BEGINNING what must be in the end a rather 
B melancholy account of higher education in the 
United States, I should like to remind myself of the vir- 
tues implicit in a system which I find myself and my 
more congenial colleagues continuing to foster and de- 
plore with almost equal vigor. The chief of these virtues 
is the essentially American notion, at once absurd and 
noble (absurd perhaps, noble certainly), that more and 
more young people—eventually the majority of our 
youth—can profitably be exposed to four years of edu- 
cation beyond the primary and high school level; indeed, 
that such a majority must, for the health of the whole 
community, be so exposed. It would be easy to comment 
cynically that the real intent of American society is not 
so much to educate its young for a total of 16 or 17 or 
18 years (the term is lengthened at both ends, kinder- 
garten and pre-kindergarten as well as post-secondary ) 
as to keep them for an ever-growing period off the labor 
market and the streets, and out of the homes in which 
they begin and those in which they are destined to end: 
to provide an artificially prolonged adolescence for all— 
a paradisal state between infantile dependency and full 
maturity—whose extent depends not on biology but on 
the economics of our affluent society. 

There is nothing shameful about all this. Adolescence 
is a luxury item produced late in evolutionary time, and 
it is neither surprising nor reprehensible that Americans 
are proud of being able to provide it in larger amounts 
than any other people at any other moment of history. 
We want more for our adolescents, however, than mere 
escape from the restrictions of the family and the de- 
mands of the market-place; we should like them, in that 
leisure which the labor and luck of their ancestors has 
brought, to acquire skills, talents, bodies of knowledge, 
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HE 
CRUMBLING 


By Leslie A. Fiedler 


practical and esoteric, even the capacity for certain re- 
fined pleasures—so that finally they will not only be 
better producers and earners (able to provide for their 
children still more leisure) but less anxious and bored 
than their parents. 

That American society does not quite know how to do 
this is disheartening but not astonishing. What is 
astonishing is that the society is willing to keep paying 
for attempts at accomplishing what it never quite under- 
stands or knows it really wants, and that in the course 
of doing so it has provided, for the few able to profit. 
an asylum from its own worst pressures, a community 
within the larger community dedicated, unlike its parent 
(though how tenuously, how approximately only those 
within realize), to a respect for fact and a hunger for 
freedom—both of which are subversive in the truest and 
best sense, subversive of all systems of political com- 
promise and social accommodation. In a world where 
“service” is universally demanded, the universities alone 
are licensed to subvert; though naturally the language 
in which this patent is expressed is far from frank or 
even lucid. To “free the mind” or “liberate the spirit.” 
these are the conventional names for the kind of educa- 
tion, the dangerous enterprise to which our colleges are 
pledged. 

Understandably enough, the end of liberation by which 
the academic sub-community lives is betrayed a hundred 
times each day, out of timidity, confusion or simple 
weariness; but nonetheless it survives the weakness of 
its proponents as well as the strength of its opponents. 
The bitterest self-criticism of professors arises out of 
their sense of having failed this end, and the attacks of 
their enemies are directed at their continuing resolve to 
pursue it. Certain men outside the academies, to whom 
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freedom and intelligence seem equally threatening, can 
never remember, perhaps never knew, why certain others 
inside have been granted the legal right (outward sym- 
bol of a deeper inward privilege) of working only nine 
months a year, with class schedules of nine or 10 or 12 
hours a week. To explain that men within the university 
(ideally, at least) never cease to work during their wak- 
ing hours, that for them no line can be drawn between 
pleasure and paid performance, between self-indulgence 
and social labor, would be to aggravate misunderstand- 
ing in a world where most adults endure a perpetual 
disjunction between what they want and what they do 
that ends by making their jobs tedious and their leisure 
unprofitable. 

Yet our society not merely permits but continuously 
subsidizes its universities and colleges. Though, on the 
one hand it must whip itself on in the effort with scare- 
talk about Russia and the race for survival, and on the 
other, it demands payment for its minor economic sac- 
rifices by insisting that higher education provide certain 
football and basketball 
games, parades with floats, public debates, choral per- 


lower forms of entertainment: 


formances of popular songs, dramatic representations of 
mediocre Broadway plays, inspirational talks at Rotary 
and Ladies Clubs, competitions to choose state repre- 
sentatives for the Miss America Contest, summer schools 
and writers conferences—not all worthless, to be sure. 
but all smacking somehow of the minstrel show and the 
gladiatorial combat. After all, entertainment is “service” 
more clearly than scholarship or criticism or art; and 
for their general exemption from “service,” the univer- 
sities must be willing to make occasional forays into the 
world of the socially useful or delightful, to please those 
who foot the bill. In the end, however, such incidental 
services as higher education provides tend to be thought 
of, first in the minds of administrators and then in those 
of the faculties themselves, not merely as a price paid 
for certain privileges, but as an end, even the end of the 
whole higher educational system. 


To win games begins to matter, to draw large audi. 
ences and send them away pleased, to accumulate cups 
and trophies, to book more and more celebrities and to 
produce them, to “cover” more and more meetings of 
ever more disparate organizations, to sing, fiddle, recite, 
win friends, grant M.A.s in education and diplomas in 
creative writing—or, on a higher level of “service,” to 
contribute to the campaign efforts of presidential can- 
didates, to sit on cabinets and boards, to help win the 
cold war. Beside such public and publicized efforts, other 
academic objectives, more central and more important, 
begin to seem pretty pale: the private pursuit of perhaps 
useless facts, the unspectacular triumph over one’s own 
limitations and prejudices, the lonely experience of 
really reading a poem, looking at a picture, or following 
Finally the difference between 
professor and Rotarian, citizen of the Republic of Letter 


a mathematical proof. 


and booster for Our Town, grows slighter and slighter; 
and the university threatens to become merely one more 
Service Club, meeting five days a week for classes in- 
stead of once for lunch. The same man finds no difficulty 
in being at once a professor of physics, a Lion, an Elk 
and a Kiwanian—beyond remembering his lunch dates. 


HE UNIVERSITY can endure any indignity but the 
fection of the values that make it an independent 
and dissenting community in the greater world; it can 
surmount even the non-intellectualism (always on_ the 
verge of becoming outright anti-intellectualism) which 
causes one professor to sneer at another for being too 
“brilliant” and one student to snub another for answering 
too often and too intelligently in class. It can_ persist 
despite the failure of most schools in the United States 
to define their own ends, their own reason for being, 
despite the contemptuous refusal almost everywhere to 
wrestle with the idea of the university itself. It can con- 
tinue somehow to function though administrators ex- 
haust themselves in politicking and the pursuit of funds, 
undergraduates falsify themselves in the wrongheaded 
“well-rounded,” graduates collaborate 
in their own desiccation, and teachers expend their 
spirit in producing the trivial, ill-written commentaries 
on commentaries by which they earn their promotions. 
The bill of particulars is not hard to compile. Everywhere 
the same replacement of humanistically trained admin- 
istrators by the manipulators of statistics and IBM ma- 
chines; everywhere professors confronted by the necessity 
of grading with a set of five or six symbols the worth 
of experiences unmeasurable except at the end of man’s 
life and before the Bar of Heaven; everywhere the chaos 
of curricula determined by petty inter-departmental 
bickering and antiquated theories of culture no one 
troubles to remember; everywhere the shameless illiteracy 
of professional “specialists” oblivious to all but the 
“literature” of their narrow fields. 

It is difficult to say which is more irksome, the petty 


effort to become 
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harassments (the splitting of the day into 50-minute 
segments signalled by bells, and the Pavlovian cutting 
off of discussion at such signals; the polite hostility of 
the average student to learning and his eagerness to 
dissipate his meager spirit in a host of activities; the 
hypocrisy implicit in student “social regulations” con- 
cerning drinking, hours and sex, and the more general 
hypocrisy standard between faculty and students who 
pretend to be engaged in a common enterprise which 
neither could define to the satisfaction of the other, or 
the major cultural catastrophes (the general decay of 
language. for instance, manifested on the one hand by 
the spread inside the university of bureaucratic jargon 
with the consequent breakdown of communication be- 
tween administration and faculty, left with no living 
common tongue in which to mediate their conflict of 
interests; and represented on the other by the difficulty 
of convincing students, conditioned by editorials and 
advertisements, that the function of words is to illuminate 
rather than misrepresent). 

And how finally can one tell the difference between 
what is petty and what is major in the tragi-comedy of 
academic life? What is one to make, for instance, of a 
world in which what are called “struggles for academic 
freedom” turn out to be ritualized quarrels between sup- 
porters of yesterday’s liberalism and defenders of day- 
before-yesterday’s whiggery or reaction; and where, 
meanwhile, smugness and timidity are hailed as sweet 
reason by a generation brought up to distrust generaliza- 
tion and unguarded enthusiasm? And how does one find 
in any event time and space for such distinctions when 
he is buffeted by the sheer pressure of numbers, numbers, 
numbers—as the whole system bloats and strains its 
seams. And yet the universities do not go down, their 
very anarchy providing unsuspected islands on which 
teacher and student can confront each other over the 
pages of a book which decades of earnest ineptitude have 
not managed to kill. 

Even the continued immoderate growth of the student 
population will not prove fatal to higher education unless 
the faculty is led to believe not merely that it is (some- 
how) better to educate more but that to educate more 
is (in itself and without further qualification) better. 
Even the flooding of the teaching profession by cautious 
status-seekers ready to settle for a minimum sort of 
security will not undermine our colleges and universities 
unless such status-seekers are led to believe not merely 
that higher wages would be good to have but that such 
higher wages are a sole and sufficient prerequisite for 
good teaching. 

There is, in fact, a widespread movement these days 
among trustees, boards of education, state legislators. 
college presidents and some faculty members to “solve” 
the problem of higher enrollments by granting ever 
greater salaries to relatively fewer teachers; so that. 
though classes become more and more unwieldy, less 
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and less efficiently taught, the troubled conscience of 
the instructor, aware that his assignments grow shorter 
and his reading of them more perfunctory as the teacher- 
student ratio climbs toward 1:20, can console himself 


with the books and records he can buy, the trips abroad 
he can take as his pay goes up. And the students? What- 
ever nagging sense of guilt toward them survives a rapidly 
rising standard of living can be allayed by giving 
speeches on “service” to graduating high school seniors 
and returning alumni. 

I sat recently through a series of interviews of pro- 
spective university teachers, many of whom were asked 
what had determined their choice of so odd a vocation. 
Most of them answered, alas, that they dreamed of 
“service to mankind” or “contributing to the march of 
humanity” or “making a maximum contribution to 
society.” One such servant of mankind, [ recall, spoke 
of having had a hard time deciding whether he was 
called to dentistry or teaching, confessed that he re- 
mained still a little uncertain about whether cleaning 
teeth or giving instruction in freshman algebra was in 
fact a greater “service.” But finally a single candidate 
appeared who said in response to the question, “My 
God, they pay you for reading, for—for doing what you 
want to do anyway!” It is in him and in the surviving 
few like him that I invest my diminishing hopes for my 
own profession; for in the end | discover that my notion 
of the proper motto for a university is not the Perstare 
et praestare of my alma mater but the slogan which 
Rabelais tells us was inscribed over the gates of the 
Abbey of Theleme: Fais ce que voudras, do what you 
will. If there is a future for the American university, 
it lies in the pursuit not of “service” but of freedom: 
the identity—under the auspices of the intelligence— 
of action and will. 
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had had good sense I would have 
stayed there. You see, the farm is 
not merely a living: It is a way of 
life. It gives a man a chance to de- 
velop everything about him—his 
muscles, his habits, his mind, his 
knowledge, his ideals — everything. 
Once a fellow has gotten used to liv- 
ing on the land, he can never be 
completely happy anywhere else. 
My father and George Washing- 
ton agreed that farm life. is the 
best life—and they were a strong 
combination. 

These are some of the things 
which I thought about yesterday. It 
was the day after the first day of 
spring and it was also the first day 
on which I had gone out into the 
garden and done a little real hard 
work. During the winter, with my 
heart fairly bleeding, I had cut 
down a hawthorn tree, one of my 
favorites. It was tough and straight, 
and every spring it showered the 
world with its white blossoms. But 
there were just too many trees in the 


Poona he LIFE on a farm, and if I 


garden. They were crowding one an- 
other and making it impossible to 
grow a lawn. So with saw and axe |] 
went to work and laid it low. Yester- 
terday, I had set myself the task of 
chopping it up and getting it ready 
to burn. 

Well, reducing that tree to manag- 
able sticks of wood ready for the 
sacrificial fire proved to be quite a 
job. It took, in fact, a good share of 
my morning. And while I was hack- 
ing and sawing away I inevitably 
thought of the days when, as a boy, 
I used to help my father saw down 
and chop up the maples and beeches 
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By William E. Bohn 


The Old Farmer 
In the Suburbs 


used to feed the fire which heated 
our house in winter and cooked our 
food all through the year. 

And once my mind went back to 
boyhood experiences, I soon began 
to think of other sorts of work, 
planting corn and potatoes, cutting 
hay and stowing it away in the 
barns, harvesting grain and all the 
other necessary chores. You did all 
of these different sorts of work by 
yourself or with the members of 
your family. You got used to being 
alone. Often when [| was still a small 
boy I would be set to work with a 
horse cultivating a field of corn or 
potatoes. From morning till noon 
and then on until evening I would 
follow the horse up and down the 
long rows. That animal became for 
me an important member of the 
family. Naturally, I thought about 
what a great man I would become 
when I grew up and left the farm and 
its work. When it was time to har- 
vest the grain or hay, I would work 
with my father and brother and a 
hired man. That seemed quite a gay 
and sociable sort of activity. 

It seemed especially cheerful when 
the hired man was stricken by the 
heat and my brother and I would 
carry him from our fields and de- 
posit him under the friendly shade 
of a convenient bush. Even then we 
had sufficient interest in linguistics 
to figure out why we described such 
a weakling as having been “bushed.” 

There was a period in my life 
when | did my best to make the old 
game of golf serve as a substitute for 
the rigors of my earlier labors on the 
farm. It is a fine game and there are 
social aspects which are really satis- 








factory. But an old farmer must al. 
ways feel that it is a little silly to 
chase a tiny ball about a great field 
with a bag of carefully designed 
and very expensive clubs. You flail 
away month after month—and all 
you have for a reward are some 
figures on a card. 

There may be a deceptive aspect 
to my garden activities. I suppose the 
tomatoes, peppers, squash and egg- 
plants could all be bought in the 
market at about half the price they 
cost to raise in my very short garden 
rows. But this is not solely a matter 
of dollars and cents. When I do all 
of the things one does in the garden, 
I am repeating the motions of my 
far-off boyhood. I dig and hoe and 
pound and scatter fertilizer. I greet 
each little plant when it pokes its 
dainty sprig above the ground. When 
the beans or peas or strawberries 
finally reach the table they are not 
just something which I have lugged 
home from the supermarket. They 
are my own vegetable children. | 
have produced them and it is, of 
course, a part of my delight to take 
credit for any specially delightful 
flavor which they may exhibit. And 
when I roll up my sleeves, I can see 
that the old farm muscles are still in 
place. Life is going on. We are not 
falling into decay. 

Soon planting time will be here. 
The bed of strawberries is the only 
part of the vegetable garden which 
is alive and alert right now. But the 
crocuses are in bright bloom, the 
forsythia is a flaming yellow, the 
honeysuckle bush fills the garden 
with perfume, the red maples are 
practically aflame and the daffodils 
are lining up in sturdy rows pre- 
pared to burst into color. 

We have been watching all of these 
plants and shrubs and trees since the 
lingering autumn. Every little change 
has been hailed with enthusiasm. 
And now the great outburst of beauty 
is just upon the threshold. I may be 
wrong, but it seems to me that this 
is just about the best sort of game a 
fellow can play. You practically 
never lose. 
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Supreme Court Justices Frankfurter and 
Black head rival factions that 
disagree on whether 


there can be 


Too MUCH 
FREE 
SPEECH? 


By Wallace Mendelson 





The U.S. Supreme Court, in two bitterly contested 5-4 
decisions, recently upheld the right of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee to inquire into a_ wit- 
ness’ Communist affiliations. These decisions in the 
Wilkinson and Braden cases checked what many felt to 
be a trend toward absolute protection of freedom of 
speech. The argument over how much protection to give 
freedom of speech from governmental interference has 
divided the Court into two factions, one headed by Felix 
Frankfurter and the other by Hugo Black. Here Wallace 
Mendelson, professor of government at the University 
of Texas and author of the recently published Justices 
Black and Frankfurter: Conflict in the Court, dis- 
cusses how the two men arrived at their positions. 
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. THE categoric language of the Bill of Rights, 
no past or present member of the Supreme Court 
(and none of the great commentators) has ever suggested 
that it gives anyone an absolute right to say or publish 
whatever he might choose at any time or place. No one 
would argue, for example, that “freedom of speech” in- 
cludes raucous sound-truck polemics disturbing to the 
patients in a hospital, fraudulent misrepresentation of 
one’s age for draft purposes, or (to borrow from Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes) falsely shouting “fire” in a dark 
and crowded theater. The great difficulty is that the 
Constitution does not tell us which words in what con- 
texts are protected and which are not. To cry “fire” 
falsely when one is alone on a desert island is one thing; 
to do so in Holmes’ crowded theater is another. Some- 
where between these obvious extremes lies the boundary 
between protected and unprotected utterance. 

Since the Constitution does not locate the dividing 
line for us, some mortal agency must. Obviously, then, 
close cases—those most apt to go to the Supreme Court— 
entail an element of choice, or more crudely, of law- 
making. Thus, a judge on the highest bench must be 
more than an impartial arbiter of conflicting interests. 
He must be prepared in doubtful cases to face what 
Holmes called the “sovereign prerogative of choice.” His 
job entails the exercise of political power in the broadest 
sense without commensurate political responsibility. That 
is why the Court is always at, or near, the storm center 
of American politics. The British avoid this problem in 
large measure by leaving the “interpretation” of their 
Constitution to Parliament. But in both instances men. 
not law, make the ultimate decisions—subject always 
to the will of the people, as expressed in British elections 
or, in this country, in constitutional amendments. 

How shall our judges exercise their fateful power? 
Where shall they look for light when the Constitution 
leaves room for doubt? This is the oldest, most basic 
and most tantalizing problem in American constitutional 
law—and of course it is not confined to cases arising 
under the Bill of Rights. 

The traditional solution is simply this: A legislative 
measure must be sustained unless the judges are pre- 
pared to hold that no reasonable man could support it. 
This means in essence that if a constitutional issue is 
not free of doubt, if the challenged measure reflects a 
choice on which reasonable men may be divided, courts 
shall not interfere. The rationale is plain: Doubt shall 
be resolved not by “independent” judges but by the 
elected branches of government, answerable directly to 
the people. Reference to the “reasonable man” in this 
context is an effort by the hard-pressed judge to discount 
his own merely personal values in favor of a more ob- 
jective, outside standard. It is essentially an effort to 
ascertain the boundaries of propriety as fixed by “the 
views and feelings that may fairly be deemed repre- 
sentative of the community as a continuing society.” 
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This is the approach for which Holmes and Louis 
Brandeis fought so vigorously when most of their col- 
leagues found in laissez faire a standard for judging— 
and invalidating—minimum wage, maximum hour and 
other social welfare legislation. That battle has now 
been won. The Supreme Court is no longer the constitu- 
tional arbiter of economic policy. It leaves such matters 
for settlement by the democratic process. All post-1936 
appointees to the Supreme Court have respected the 
“reasonable man” approach in cases involving merely 
economic interests. It follows that no legislation has 
been struck down on laissez-faire grounds since the 
crisis of the mid-1930s. The American people have re- 
gained freedom to determine their own economic policies 
with little or no judicial interference. 


HE STRUGGLE has now shifted to another quarter. 
Many liberals who used to criticize the Court’s 
aggressiveness in economic matters, now want it to be 
aggressive in the realm of civil liberty. They want speech 
and press to have the same special immunity from the 
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reasonable-man rule that “property” enjoyed in the old 
days. In this view, apparently, the people are somehow 
better qualified to make good the fateful vagueness of 
the Constitution in the area of economics than in the 
area of personal freedom. Conversely, it would seem 
that, while judges are not to be trusted very far with 
material interests, they are highly reliable vis-a-vis the 
First Amendment. It comes to this: How can democracy 
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live, if its fundamentals are not protected? Yet what is 
left of democracy if we do not trust its fundamental 
entirety—if we are not prepared to allow even those of 
its fruits that are not beyond debate by reasonable men 
to remain inviolate? This is the great issue on which 
the “new” Supreme Court has been so deeply divided, 

Justice Hugo Black is the chief spokesman for the 
view that would give freedom of speech and the press 
a “preferred place.” At minimum, in other words, any 
legislative act brushing upon them would lose the cus- 
tomary presumption of validity. Indeed, such an act 
apparently would be presumed invalid and could be 
sustained only in the gravest circumstances to forestall 
a “clear and present danger.” 

This was Black’s view in 1945. By 1950 he favored 
absolute freedom for all utterance not coupled with 
illegal action. A year later he seemed to shift to Alex 
ander Meiklejohn’s position: unqualified freedom for 
all utterance “in the realm of public matters.” By 1957, 
in the Yates case, he had combined these two approaches 
with a repudiation of the 1945 view that permitted re- 
straints upon incitement involving “clear and _ present 
danger.” He said: 

“I believe that the First Amendment forbids Congress 
to punish people for talking about public affairs, whether 
or not such discussion incites to action, legal or illegal. 
... As the Virginia Assembly said in 1785, in its ‘Statute 
for Religious Liberty’ written by Thomas Jefferson, ‘It 
is time enough for the purpose of civil government, for 
its officers to interfere when principles break out into 
overt acts against peace and good order.’ ” 

In his great pilgrimage for freedom, Black seems to 
have left Holmes and Brandeis (the authors of the danger 
test) in favor of Jefferson and Meiklejohn. Here are 
judicial views to match the democratic dream. Let men 
hear and read all that can be said on every side of every 
issue and self-government can be trusted to take care of 
itself. For how can we know what is good or bad, right 
or wrong, unless we have unfettered freedom to test our 
thoughts against the thoughts of others? 

It would be foolhardy to suggest that Black’s colleagues 
believe any less deeply than he does in the principle of 
free expression. Most of them, however, are perhaps 4 
bit less moved by democratic dreams than by democratic 
realities. If Black’s wisdom is the wisdom of the great 
idea, theirs is the wisdom of experience. The difference 
is startling in operation. 

Consider, for example, the constantly recurring prob- 
lem of a newspaper that puts pressure upon judge or jury 
in pending litigation. Of course, a free press is in- 
dispensable to the democratic way of life, but so is the 
right to a fair trial. Yet Black’s 1945 position suggests 
that any effort to restrain trial by newspaper in favor of 
trial by jury is presumptively invalid. His latest position 
goes further. By hypothesis the newspaper is dealing 
with a “public matter” and since its coverage is no 
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coupled with illegal action, any restraint by the state 
js not merely presumptively; it is absolutely invalid. 

Justice Felix Frankfurter put the opposing position in 
these terms: 

“Qur whole history repels the view that it is an ex- 
ercise of one of the civil liberties secured by the Bill of 
Rights . . . for a powerful metropolitan newspaper to 
attempt to overawe a judge in a matter immediately 
.. A trial is not a ‘free trade in 
ideas,’ nor is the best test of truth in a courtroom ‘the 


pending before him. . 


power of a thought to get itself accepted in the competi- 
tion of the market.’ A court is a forum with strictly de- 
fined limits for discussion. 

“We cannot read [freedom of the press] into the 
Fourteenth Amendment . . . and at the same time read 
out age-old means employed by states for securing the 
calm course of justice. The [Constitution] does not 
forbid a state to continue the historic process of pro- 
hibiting expressions calculated to subvert a specific ex- 
ercise of judicial power. So to assure the impartial 
accomplishment of justice is not an abridgment of free- 
dom of speech or . . . press, as these phrases of liberty 
have hithertofore been conceived even by the stoutest 
libertarians. In fact, these liberties themselves depend 


upon an untrammeled judiciary. . . .” 


. FACET of the great dilemma arose when a 
suspended priest spoke in a Chicago auditorium 
under the auspices of Gerald L. K. Smith and the 
Christian Veterans of America. The talk, according to 
Justice Robert Jackson—just back from the Nuremberg 
trials—‘followed with fidelity that is more than coinci- 
dental, the pattern of European Fascist leaders.” Charg- 
ing Democrats, Jews and Communists with a common 
conspiracy, it reeked with racial hatred. 

Outside the auditorium a large crowd—Communist- 
led, according to the priest—milled about in open hostil- 
ity. Sporadic violence resulted in the smashing of some 
doors and windows before the police could establish 
order. Jackson saw in this episode a struggle between 
“totalitarian groups” for what the Nazis called “the 
conquest of the streets.” Like Frankfurter, he could not 
believe that such tactics constitute the free discussion 
that the First Amendment contemplates. 

The great difficulty in these cases, like most First 
Amendment cases that reach the Supreme Court, is that 
they present hybrid problems. They entail more than 
the mere expression of ideas, yet less than outright illegal 
action. When only open discussion is involved, decision 
is not difficult; nor is it when nothing more than overt 
action is at stake. For most judges the quandary in 
utterance cases is that they usually entail mixed elements 
of discourse and violence, and often more as well. In 
such contexts, Frankfurter’s wing of the Court finds the 
First Amendment somewhat less than clearly self-defining. 
In short, when they find room for doubt and disagree- 
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BLACK: ‘STANDS IN THE JEFFERSONIAN TRADITION’ 


ment among reasonable men “humilitarian” judges can- 
not bring themselves to veto honest governmental efforts 
to preserve peace and order. 

Some insist that Frankfurter and his followers have 
missed the true significance of the fundamental freedoms. 
Others contend that Black and his followers are so over- 
come by the glory of the First Amendment that they are 
insensitive to the less glamorous aspects of popular gov- 
ernment. Both views, I think, are wide of the mark. The 
real issue is not the relative importance of free ex- 
pression, but the role of “independent” judges in a 
democratic society. All of the “new” Justices recognize 
that the “old” Court abused its authority. All of them 
have recognized that their function is not to override 
democracy but to support it. The great dilemma has 
been how best to do this. 

How far should the Court go—with Black—in forcing 
Jeffersonian freedom upon us (as the “old” Court im- 
posed Hamiltonianism) ? To what extent should judges 
restrain themselves—with Frankfurter—lest they hamper 
the growth of the more democratic devices of responsibili- 
ty, discipline and self-confidence? To put it oversimply: 
Should a court try to save the people from themselves 
(if only in a limited area), or should it let them achieve 
the strength that grows with the burden of responsibility 
—the wisdom that comes with self-inflicted wounds? We 
have no solution unless it be this: We usually manage 
to have both attitudes represented on the bench. Some 
day, perhaps, we may have to choose between them. 





WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


The Politics 
of Couéism 


CHAMBERLIN 


OME TIME AGO the teachings of a 
self-styled thinker named Dr. 
Emil Coué enjoyed a considerable 
vogue. Coué’s “philosophy” was 
summed up in the formula: “Day by 
day, in every way, I’m getting better 
and better.” | was told by an Italian 
journalist, who had a _ somewhat 
skeptical turn of mind, that he tried 
this theory on his wife when she was 
suffering from an attack of seasick- 
ness. It didn’t work. 

A good example of Couéism in 
international relations was _ recently 
furnished by Reverend Robert J. 
McCracken, in a sermon reported as 
follows by the New York Times: 

“The United States has had to rely 
on force in disputes with the Soviet 
Union, he said, ‘because our leaders 
will not trust the Russians. They say 
the Communists know no_ necessity 
or obligation save class warfare and 
hastening the world revolution. The 
Communists, they say, believe only 
in deceit and expediency. . . . But if 
we insist on viewing the Soviet lead- 
ers this way and acting on this basis, 
make no mistake, we shall have them 
precisely as we see them. They will 
have no other choice.’ ” 

In Reverend McCracken’s view. 
Communist commitment to class war 
and the promotion of revolution as 
ends, and to deceit and expediency 
as means, are not objective facts, 
demonstrated by innumerable public 
of Lenin, Stalin and 
Khrushchev and by equally numerous 


statements 


Soviet actions. Russian ideology and 
duplicity are merely the products of 
a malicious subjective attitude on the 
part of “America’s leaders.” The ca- 


pacity for self-deception, we know, 
is almost unlimited. But this instance 
would seem to deserve some kind of 
award. 

A similar note was struck by 
Eleanor Roosevelt at a luncheon in 
Quincy House, Harvard, as reported 
“ ‘The 


fundamental trouble,’ she explained, 


in the Harvard Crimson: 


‘is that there is no confidence be- 
tween East and West.’ In an informal 
discussion Mrs. Roosevelt stated that 
the only solution to the cold war is 
to remove the suspicion on both 
sides.” 

Finally, James J. Wadsworth, for- 
mer American representative in the 
United Nations and in nuclear test 
ban negotiations at Geneva, did not 
enhance his reputation for realistic 
statesmanship when, on handing over 
office to Adlai Stevenson, he said: “I 
think generally, by and large, that 
the Russian Government has every 
intention of living up to any agree- 
ment they may make from the stand- 
point of nuclear tests or the larger 
areas of disarmament.” 

On what, one may ask, does Wads- 
worth base his optimism? On the 
Soviet record of making and break- 
ing non-aggresssion treaties? On the 
record of the armistice in Korea, 
where the genuinely neutral members 
of the armistice commission, Switzer- 
land and Sweden, reported repeated 
crude and obvious evasion and frus- 
tration of inspection provisions by 
the Chinese and North Korean Com- 
munists? On the treachery by which 
the leaders of Hungary’s fight for 
freedom, Imre Nagy and Pal Maleter, 
were lured to their deaths? 


In some aspects Couéism and other 
theories that carry the subjective in. 
terpretation of evil to extremes are 
merely amusing. But they can be 
tragically serious if they influence 
diplomatic dealings between the free 
peoples and the tough, wily dictator. 
ships which are bent on subverting 
and destroying free _ institutions 


everywhere in the world. 


For the Record: It has been said of 
Macaulay that his conception of hell 
would be to hear friends falsify his- 
tory without being able to correct 
them. I experienced a similar feeling 
after reading a letter of Corliss La- 
mont in the New York Times pro- 
testing the use of the term “Commu- 
nist” in connection with Fidel Cas- 
tro’s dictatorship in Cuba. The 
following paragraph especially was 
grotesque in its distortion of well- 
known recent facts: 

“When the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration treated [Castro’s] regime as 
a pariah, and finally ruled out all 
American-Cuban trade except in food 
and drugs, Premier Castro and his 
associates decided—with the very 
survival of their country at stake— 
that the most effective countervailing 
policy was to fill in the void by large- 
scale commercial agreements with So- 
viet Russia and Communist China.” 

This is putting the cart before the 
horse with a vengeance. It is a simple 
matter of record that the Eisenhower 
Administration’s economic reprisals 
against Cuba were applied not be- 
fore, but long after Castro had con- 
cluded his political and economic 
deals with Moscow and Peking and 
expropriated over one billion dollars 
worth of American property, besides 
subjecting this country to a steady 
diet of the crudest Communist-style 
vituperation and carrying on subver- 
throughout Latin 
refused to 


sive intrigues 
America. The 
print my letter of correction. One 
might add that, if Castro, Ché Gue- 
vara and his other associates are not 
Communists, they are certainly cheat- 
ing the international Communist 


movement of its dues. 


Times 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Failure of the ‘Final Solution’ 


Reviewed by Gertrude Samuels 
Staff writer, The New York 
“Times Magazine” 


The Saving Remnant. 
By Herbert Agar. 
Viking Press. 269 pp. $5.00. 


THE COMING EICHMANN TRIAL in 
Israel will be more than the trial of 
a major Nazi. To be sure, he is 
being brought before the bar of 
justice in the only land that can 
logically speak for the six million 


Jews whom the Germans massacred , 


in ghettos and concentration camps 
and furnaces. But what of the world 
that looked on—or rather away—as 
the executioners did their work? 

What of the great, civilized West- 
ern 20th century governments which 
pretended not to hear the cry of 
the doomed, and kept their doors 
closed to hundreds of thousands and 
perhaps millions of Jews who might 
have been saved? Will they not also 
be on trial—and forced to make a 
case for their inhumanity that was 
not so naked or primitive as Eich- 
mann’s, but. tragically, just as easy 
to document? 

“The chances for escape [for the 
Jews],” writes Herbert Agar in his 
account of this period, “were di- 
minishing—not because of the Ger- 
mans, who still wanted to get rid 
of them all, but because no nation 
would receive them penniless.” He 
was referring to Germany in 1935. 

In ensuing years, Germany and the 
occupied countries allowed Jews to 
leave, provided they took nothing 
with them—but there was nowhere 
to go. By 1942, when the Nazis pro- 
claimed a “final solution” for the 
Jews in the Eichmann manner, the 
civilized world earnestly condemned 
the crime against humanity, but 
self-righteous posturing saved few 
Jews. How can one watch the Eich- 
mann trial without remembering all 
the “decent” non-Germans who 
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watched from the sidelines in re- 
vulsion, but in apathy? 

This is the terrible reminder that 
is forced into sharp focus by Agar’s 
book. In this revealing and sensitive 
chronicle of one of the world’s great 
rescue operations, the author fre- 
quently reminds the reader of the 
old-new question: Am I my brother’s 
keeper? 

When governments were saying 
no, one Jewish organization—the 
American Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee—said yes and never gave up 
hope. Held in awe and gratitude by 
refugees throughout the world, it be- 
came known simply as “the Joint.” 
The author, a Pulitzer prize-winner, 
former editor of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, and a non-Jew, de- 
cided to write of its deeds after 
seeing what the Joint had helped to 
accomplish in Israel; the book takes 
its name from a translation of the 
Biblical phrase, She’erit Hapletah. 

Though horrors and melodrama 
abounded in the Joint’s history—as, 
for example, the Jewish graveyard 
which is Poland today—the author 
does not make this a horror story. 
What he describes, with deftness and 
a compassionate understanding of 
the impulse of mercy that stirs people 
to do good, is a half-century of 
philanthropy that encompassed the 
globe and helped to save a remnant 
of the Jews who survived Hitler. 

The Joint was American-born— 
the result of a merger in 1914 of 
Jewish organizations which had little 
in common ideologically but were 
united in their Jewishness, the age- 
old bond to help fellow Jews in 
trouble. Thus, during World War I 


when Eastern European Jews were 
in critical condition, such American 
Jewish leaders as Felix M. Warburg, 
who served as chairman of the Joint 
until 1932, Louis Marshall and 
James N. Rosenberg, channeled help 
and money to the suffering and re- 
viled Jews. 

After the war, the Joint began an 
ambitious project in Russia, which 
came under Zionist criticism; Chaim 
Weizmann wrote that “it was heart- 
breaking to see them pour millions 
into a bottomless pit when some of 
the money could have been directed 
on to the Jewish homeland.” But the 
Joint, which prided itself on being 
non-political, believed it could re- 
settle 300,000 Jews from the con- 
gested areas of Central and Northern 
Russia under a__land-settlement 
scheme in the Crimea. With the co- 
operation of the Soviet Union, the 
experiment seemed to be succeeding 
until, during World War II, the 
Germans invaded the colonies and 
destroyed them and the settlers. 

As Hitler’s shadow fell across 
Europe, the Joint poured in money, 
goods and encouragement to the 
Jews of Eastern and Central Europe. 
It moved its European headquarters 
from Berlin to Paris and fought des- 
perately to get countries to open their 
doors to Jews. 

The Joint had to improvise to 
meet changing conditions: After it 
found temporary refuge for some 
numbers in France, it paid large 
sums of money to stall their being 
forced to “move on” (for where 
could they go?); it smuggled chil- 
dren out of Germany, caring and 
paying for them in transit. The Joint 








sent large sums, as the war became 
global, to help local organizations 
which were sometimes burglarized 
by “Aryans.” 

As the chief routes of escape were 
cut off, it became clear that most 
governments, including the Ameri- 
can Government, had chosen not to 
help hundreds of thousands who were 
doomed by Hitler’s executioners. 
No true historian can gloss over 
the culpability of the non-German 
world—and Herbert Agar does not. 

One unlikely melodrama was the 
effort to involve the Joint, in 1944, 
in a German offer to sell one million 
Hungarian Jews for “ten thousand 
trucks, which were to be used only 
against the Russians, plus two 
hundred tons of tea, eight hundred 
tons of coffee and two million cakes 
of soap.” 

The offer was made by Himmler’s 
chief of staff for the killing of Jews 
—SS Colonel Adolf Eichmann. It 
came to nothing, though some hope- 
intoxicated Jews in the underground 
believed that the last great concen- 
tration of Jews in Occupied Europe, 
the Hungarians, could be saved in 
this way. But Hitler was not to be 
cheated of his corpses. Agar provides 
some fascinating research on the 
principals of this episode, and sug- 
gests that Eichmann was trying to 
buy himself “a Jew-saving reputation 
in order to escape the hangman’s 
rope” if the Allies won. 

In the post-war Jewish Displaced 
Persons Camps, it was the Joint to 
whom the survivors turned. Report- 
ers covering the DP camps heard the 
names of the self-effacing Joint work- 
ers uttered in tones of reverence. 

The Jewish survivors puzzled the 
Army which had liberated them, and 
the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Agency which fed and 
clothed them. The ovens at Ausch- 
witz had smelted humility out of 
these Jewish folk and the “new” 
Jew was a very unaccommodating 
character. He hated the “innocent” 
West which had not lifted a finger 
to save him and the British Labor 
which blockaded him 


government 
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from Palestine; his stored-up anti- 
Gentilism was a passion. Out of this 
scorn and rage came the spirit that 
was to help rebuild the ancient home- 
land. 

The Joint had a hard time meeting 
some of the demands of the Jewish 
particularly those of the 
morally broken members. But its 


camps, 


social workers understood its ob- 
streperous wards. The DP’s formed a 
Central Committee of Liberated 
Jews, calling themselves the She’erit 
Hapletah, the Saving Remnant, and 
resolved to get to Palestine. They 
looked to the Joint to help them 
and the agency, as always, responded 
generously. 





Somewhere in the world, each year 
brings new calamities to the Jews, 
No one can foresee the fate of the 
three million who remain in Russia; 
of mass hatred 
against Morocco’s 200,000 Jews 
makes their future precarious in that 
Moslem country. There is growing 


recent outbursts 


concern about South Africa’s 100, 
000 Jews. If Agar’s book proves 
anything, it is that the Joint can 
never retire until a cure has been 
found for the sickness called anti. 
Semitism. Until that day, the Joint, 
with its persistence, faith and ideal- 
ism, will continue to serve thousands 
whom the world is unable or unwill- 
ing to serve. 





Disciplined Zealots 


The Moulding of Communists. 
By Frank S. Meyer. 
Harcourt, Brace, 214 pp. $5.00. 


IF THE READER accepts the premise 
of this book, then he cannot escape 
its conclusion: that in dealing with 
Communism “there is no recourse 
in compromise, reasonableness [or] 
peaceful coexistence.” For the West 
there are only the two alternatives of 
“victory or defeat.” 

The premise which leads Frank 
Meyer, an editor of the National 
Review, to this conclusion is that 
the essential fact about the Commu- 
nist movement is the Communist 
man—the cadre organization man, 
the hard-core professional revolu- 
tionary. How this man becomes pro- 
foundly different from other men is 
the theme of the book. 

Meyer convincingly describes how 
the Communist training process, with 
its intense, artificially created pres- 
sures, is designed to remake the 
human personality into a new image 
—an experience which seems almost 
incredible for those who have not, 
like Meyer, undergone it. One mark 
of its success, he argues, is that so 
few thoroughly seasoned Commu- 
nists have ever quit the movement. 





Reviewed by Colette Blackmoore 
Former member of UPI’s Moscow 4 
Bureau, now a free-lance writer 


While this is an extremely useful 
lesson for people who stil] think of 
Communists merely as occupying the 
most extreme position in a con 
tinuous political spectrum, it is not 
the whole truth. Like so many politi- 
cally satisfying simplifications about 
the Communists, Meyer’s premise 
needs to be set into a larger, more 
complex and more balanced setting 
if it is to serve as a reliable guide to 
action. 

Two principal qualifications come 
to mind at the outset. First, Meyer 
claims to be portraying a universal 
Communist cadre type. He asserts 
that in the moulding of a Commu- 
nist, background factors of nation, 
culture and time are relatively un- 
important: “A common secular and 
messianic quasi-religion inspires the 
Communist everywhere and from the 
beginning of the Communist move- 
ment till this day.” This is by no 
means self-evident, and is not con 
vincingly demonstrated. The com- 
parative examination of motivation 
patterns in hard-core Communists 
from different cultures and_ time 
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periods—early Soviet Bolsheviks, 
contemporary European, American 
or Asian party activists—remains to 
be done. 

Second, there is much to under- 
stand about the Communist move- 


Inside the Great Crusade 


Reviewed by John P. Roche 


Morris Hillquit Professor of 
Politics, Brandeis University 


Not to the Swift. 
By Tristram Coffin. 
Norton. 379 pp. $4.50. 


ment besides its hard-core cadre 
personality type. Granted the fanatic, 
determined, unlimited ambition of 
the cadre. Its strength, however, de- 
pends upon the ability to move other 
and larger groups with different for- 
mations: the party rank-and-file, the 
non-party collaborators and_ the 
neutralists, pacifists, nationalists and 
other mass elements whose motiva- 
tions are entirely different from the 
professional revolutionary. 

The mass base on which the Com- 
munists depend for their strength is 
made up of people who have not 
been subjected to what Meyer calls 
Communist ‘“‘psychosurgery.” The 
cadres may be beyond persuasion, 
but it lies within the capacity of 
Western policy to influence the en- 
vironment in which they operate. 
Thus, the alternatives for Western 
policy are not as starkly simple as 
Meyer implies. 

Finally, a word about the style of 
the book. Meyer seeks to generalize 
his own experience and to formulate 
the general principles that govern 
Communist indoctrination. In this 
he is only moderately successful, for 
the book does not gain enough in 
broad social insights to be worth 
its loss in vividness and direct 
evidence. As a means of conveying 
to an outsider what it feels like to 
be moulded into a Communist cadre 
man, Meyer’s impersonal, rather ab- 
stract writing is less effective than 
the first person narrative used by 
Arthur Koestler or by Wolfgang 
Leonhard in his absorbing Child of 
the Revolution. Although the book, 
one in the Clinton Rossiter series on 
Communism in American Life, does 
not add much that is new to the 
literature of this field, it is a useful 
reminder that at the heart of the 
Communist movement there is a nu- 
cleus of disciplined zealots who must 
be understood on their own terms. 
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ONE OF THE conventions of Ameri- 
can politics is to acclaim the “good 
loser,” the candidate who leaves the 
battlefield with a gentle smile and 
a bouquet or two for his “distin- 
guished and fortunate” opponent. 
Similarly, we know that political 
leaders welcome dissent; it is a 
healthy thing which, in the words 
of Tammany Hall boss Carmine 
De Sapio, prevents the professional 
politician from developing “the kind 
of apathy and complacency which is 
the bane of any political organiza- 
tion.” Indeed, American politics is 
inhabited by Good Sports who love 
to lose only slightly less than they 
love to win, and the compassion 
which is extended to the inanities of 
Elder Statesmen suggests that the 
principle de mortuis nihil nisi 
bunkum has been broadened to pro- 
tect the living. 

Now suddenly a bomb has been 
thrown into the Era of Good Man- 
ners by Tristram Coffin. Coffin of 
course, is well-known to readers of 
THE New Leaber as its Washington 
correspondent; he is now going to 
achieve notoriety in literate Republi- 
can circles. For Not to the Swift is, 
in thinly disguised terms, a ferocious, 
acerbic attack on the Eisenhower 
myth and on the “New Republican- 
ism.” The odds are that the former 
President will stick to Zane Grey, 
but the “New Republicans’—with 
the same compulsive masochism 
which drove them into their kind 
of anti-politics—will be drawn to 
this novel as the alcoholic is to the 
bottle. I hope so; as one who got 
the leather from the Eisenhower 
regulars in 1952 and 56, I felt 
cheated in 1960: It was almost im- 
possible to find anyone who sup- 
ported Nixon in Massachusetts and 
no election victory is complete with- 
out a little gloating. Not to the Swift 


supplies the catharsis that good 
sportsmanship stifles. 

As the “inside story” of a hypo- 
thetical Crusading Administration, 
Coffin’s book inevitably invites com- 
parison with Advise and Consent. 
The contrast is Allen 
Drury’s concern was not political at 
all; he simply took a set of private 
relationships and stuck them in the 
Washington context, leaving the 
reader with the (erroneous) impres- 
sion that the Senate is a fraternity, 
the President an amoral finagler and 
the conduct of American politics a 
variation of life among the whores. 
Coffin, whose book is deeply pes- 


simistic, has written a truly political 


striking: 


novel: Its fundamental conceptions 
are political, its often savage criti- 
cism of the Eisenhower-Colonel 
Christiansen Administration is found- 
ed on an explicit set of ideals. While 
private motives enter the picture, as 
inevitably they must in any political 
situation, the focus is public. 

And, while Coffin’s personal con- 
victions about how political decisions 
should be made are apparent from 
the outset, he offers no stage villains 
or shining knights. In a sense, the 
tragedy he portrays is the absence 
of that kind of vitality which gener- 
ates knights and villains: American 
society wanted peace and security 
and got them—but at what cost? 
This is the question we ask our- 
selves on the last page as President 
Christiansen, with the German Army 
marching East with atomic weapons 
and the Chinese mobilized on the 
Asian marches, finally realizes that 
he must decide which values the 
American people most cherish. 

It is an indication of Coffin’s skill 
that this hard-boiled reader was 
completely caught up in the narra- 
tive. I would still like to know 
what President Christiansen decided. 
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Pragmatic Liberal or Naive Dogmatist? 


Oswald Garrison Villard. 
By D. Joy Hume. 
Syracuse, 276 pp. $4.50. 


Reviewed by John Braeman 


Department of History, 
Ohio State University 


As EpiToR of the Nation from 
1918-32, a period generally regarded 
as the nadir of American liberalism, 
Oswald Garrison Villard won renown 
as a “fighting liberal.” He assailed 
the Espionage and Sedition Acts of 
World War I, the Palmer raids, the 
execution of Sacco and Vanzetti. He 
battled the Klan, lynching and immi- 
He defended the 


Negro, the foreign-born, the Jew. He 


grant restriction. 


condemned the evils of rugged indi- 
vidualism and laissez faire and called 
for government action to solve pres- 
sing social needs. Villard stood, D. 
Joy Humes concludes, for “the best 
in American liberalism.” 

Miss Humes contends that 20th 
century American liberalism has had 
both continuity and consistency, and 
that the liberalism of 1918-32 was a 
connecting link between the more 
articulate liberal programs which pre- 
ceded and followed it. The hallmark 
of this continuing liberal tradition is 
a faith in positive government action 
to remedy the ills of the less fortunate 
members of society and thus provide 
the conditions that will allow the 
common man to realize the dignity 
to which he is by nature entitled. The 
liberal is a pragmatist, a believer in 
progress, a man who feels that social 
adapted to 
changing needs, Villard, the author 
argues, was the personification of this 
liberal tradition in the 1920s. 

Villard’s defense of civil liberties 
and minority rights certainly did him 
honor. But his enthusiasms, while 
noble, were marginal to the larger 
question of the locus of political and 
economic power. He demanded gov- 
ernment action to remedy social and 
economic ills—but what specific pro- 
posals did he support? He denounced 
militarism and called for interna- 
tional cooperation to prevent war— 


- institutions must be 
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but how would he implement this 
program? Far from being a prag- 
matist, Villard was really an absolut- 
ist. For all his good will, he displayed 
an appalling naivete and lack of real- 
ism in dealing with the major issues 
of his time. 

No group, for example, shared less 
in the prosperity of the 1920s than 
did the farmers. To relieve farm 
distress, rural leaders in Congress 
sponsored the McNary-Haugen bill 
to guarantee “fair exchange” or 
“parity” prices for farm products. 
The bill was a landmark in the de- 
velopment of the doctrine of Federal 
responsibility for relief of the na- 


Villard de- 


nounced handouts to farmers as no 


tion’s distressed. But 


less wrong than favors to business. 
The McNary-Haugen bill represented 
for him a brand of special privilege 
as hateful as the tariff. “The farmer’s 
salvation,” the Nation advised, “lies 
chiefly in cooperation, in the aboli- 
tion of the tariff, and in the opening 
up of foreign markets.” 

A similar naivete marked Villard’s 
approach to the probem of big busi- 
ness and the dangerous concentration 
of economic power. He _ rejected 
trust-busting as “backward”; large- 
scale industry was here to stay, he 
believed. Nor was regulation the an- 
swer; it led to the corruption of pub- 


Villard’s 


cure for the evils of big business was 


lic officials by business. 


government ownership in some fields 
—notably the railroads, public utili- 
ties and natural resources—along 
with the threat of nationalization in 
others. 

No less doctrinaire was his stand 


World 


tensions would cease only after im- 


on international questions. 


mediate and complete disarmament. 
If the rest of the world refused to 
act, then the United States must dis- 


arm alone. Although as early as 
January 1918 Villard 
permanent organization of nations, 


favored a 


he subsequently became a leading an. 
tagonist of the League of Nations, 
The League, he complained, was 
“fatally involved with the wicked. 
of the Treaty of Versailles, 
Thus the Nation, in the name of in- 


ness”’ 


ternationalism and liberalism, fought 
the League side by side with Henry 
Cabot Lodge. 

Villard was also hostile to the 
three great reforming Presidents of 
the 20th century. 
raphy, he castigated Theodore Roose: 


In his autobiog- 


velt for intellectual dishonesty and 


political cowardice, ignoring the im- 
portance of TR’s New Nationalism 
in laying the groundwork for Federal 


regulation of industrial life. Wood. 
row Wilson is flayed for betraying 
peace as well as his own noble war 
aims. Wilson’s achievements — the 
Clayton Act, the Federal Reserve Act, 
the Federal Trade Commission—are 
briefly praised and dismissed. 
More damning still is Villard’s hos- 
tility toward the Democratic Roose- 
velt. While granting that the promise 
of the New Deal “has not been wholly 
lost,” he bitterly denounced FDR for 
“his blunders, his unstable leader- 
ship, his lack of sound economic be- 
liefs, his insistence on playing the 
political Roosevelt, he 
charged, “thas led the country into 4 
most dangerous militarism.” This 
was the heart of the indictment; Vil: 
lard’s doctrinaire pacificism, which 
again allied him with the forces of 
reaction and special privilege, made 
FDR’s “militarism” unforgiveable. 
Villard was personally a man of 
means with a deep-seated respect for 
the capitalist system. Shrinking from 
any drastic overhaul of Americal 
society, he held fast to the belief that 


game.” 
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men, not institutions, were responsi- 
ble for the nation’s ills. 
great depression failed to shake this 
faith. The blame for the country’s 
plight, Villard wrote in 1932, lies 
“less with the economic and political 


Even the 


system under which we have lived 
than with the men we have chosen 
to work it.” 

Heir to a_ libertarian 
(both from his grandfather, William 
Lloyd Garrison, and his father, who 
had fled Germany after the abortive 
Revolution of 1848) Villard believed 
that the man of wealth must display 


tradition 


a sense of social responsibility. This 
belief was reinforced by his fears of 
revolution unless the needs of the 
underprivileged members of society 
were met. The inner tension between 
his libertarian heritage and his own 
privileged status, between his fear of 
social upheaval and his own feelings 
of guilt, were resolved by ritualistic 
liberalism. Hence his fight for civil 
liberties and minority rights—issues 
that represented no threat to the 
domnant power structure of Ameri- 
can society. 

Villard could neutralize the more 
dangerous questions by demanding 
pure reform without regard for the 
Not surprisingly, 
he was a champion of the protest 


political realities. 


vote. Time and again, he rejected 
the possible to pursue the will-o’-the- 
wisp. This absolutism allowed him 
to win his reputation as a “fighting 
liberal” without seriously altering the 
status quo. 

In Oswald Garrison Villard, Lib- 
eral of the 1920s, Miss Humes has 
accepted without question Villard’s 
own appraisal of his liberalism. Con- 
tradictory material is either ignored 
or glossed over. Nothing, for in- 
stance, is said about his attitude to- 
ward FDR; such references might 
have demolished the author’s conten- 
tion that Villard bridged the liberal- 
ism of the turn of the century and 
the New Deal. Her uncritical admira- 
tion and long block quotes are no 
substitute for the really critical study 
of Oswald Garrison Villard which is 
still needed. 
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Religio-Sexual Potpourri 


The Watchman. 
By Davis Grubb. 
Scribner’s. 275 pp. $3.95. 


TAKE A Christ-like sheriff seeking 
salvation for himself and mankind, 
add characters striving for human 
dignity and lesser goals, thrust them 
into a mad vortex of improbable 
psycho-sex and sociological melo- 
drama and you have the garish and 
unsuccessful potpourri of The Watch- 
man, Davis Grubb’s latest novel. 
Sheriff 


Luther Alt possesses almost divine 


A professional lawman, 
qualities of goodness, compassion 
and love, the results of personal mys- 
tic experience. These qualities are 
not attainable through instruction, 
Grubb indicates, and he satirizes the 
instructors as impotent clowns. The 
sheriff, an inferior version of Dos- 
toevsky’s saintly idiot, is either obliv- 
ious to the evil within his own family 
or else unable to cope with it. He 
goes his godly way in a confused, 
crime-thriller atmosphere that is so 
heavy with insane sex, murder, blind 
love and wishful worship as to ap- 
proach farce. The book’s overwritten 
poetic comparison 
with bad modern jazz. 

Grubb made the bestseller lists and 
the Hollywood movie market in 1954 
with his first novel, The Night of the 
Hunter. It was a skillfully wrought. 
orphaned 


prose suggests 


sensitive story of two 
youngsters who lived in a world of 
dream reality and real nightmare in 
the late 1920s. A Dream of Kings, 
his second book, dealt with two teen- 
age lovers in the Civil War period, 
but lacked the sustained dramatic 
force and probability of the first. 
Like the previous novels, The 
Watchman is set in the West Virginia 
territory along the Ohio River, but 
the time is the present. Its characters 
and basic situations are relatively 
static; in fact, it is less a story than 
a series of case histories. Grubb’s 
people generally speak a great deal 


By Dan Wallace 
Reporter, Newport News 
“Daily Press” 


about love and hate, the hunters and 
the hunted, but in this novel they 
expand their range to include a va- 
riety of semi-intellectual declamations 
about society at large. 

Centered in the penitentiary town 
of Adena, the last stop for itinerant 
Sheriff Alt, the novel portrays him 
as a Christ watching over the sleep- 
ing citizens, both the conscience of 
human dignity and a Western-type 
hero—although he has never used 
his gun. In Adena this Christ finds 
justice and salvation in a self-willed 
death on a dead electric chair, an 
imitation of the crucifixion. 

The sheriff has been on the run 
from town to town for years because 
of his attractive 22-year-old daughter 
Jill whom he worships and protects. 
Insane from a traumatic rape at the 
age of four, Jill is both the symbol 
and fact of sexless, spiritual love. But 
she invariably inflames the endocrine 
glands of her boy friends, which 
keeps the sheriff on the go. 

Tagging along with Sheriff Alt and 
Jill is his younger daughter, Cristi, 
who represents the sane purity of un- 
inhibited sexual bliss. Her father 
gives her money to live separately in 
a rented room. Two lovers in their 
late teens attend the girls but act 
mostly as straight men in the near 
vaudevillian intrigue. A  second- 
hand dossier of psychiatric informa- 
tion recounted by Cristi provides a 
complex of pat clues that fail to ac- 
count for basic motivations. 

The citizens of Adena reveal a con- 
fusion of psychotic roots and tendrils 
characterized by sex crimes and either 
uninhibited or unrequited sexuality. 
These diversions to the main story 
are introduced by a handful of the- 
atrical town eccentrics who offer 
didactic orations on law enforce- 
ment, penal codes, capital punish- 





ment, justice and provincial tempera- 
ment and mores. 

Grubb is a skillful writer and can 
develop dramatic scenes with strong, 
soaring moods reminiscent of the 
prose of Thomas Wolfe. He is most 
successful in revealing female char- 


acters. His young men, Cole Blake, 
a bright but poor glass plant worker, 
and Jason Hunnicutt, the son of a 
martinet former army major, remain 
faceless throughout. Grubb’s old men 
are so colorfully and_ specifically 
typed that they do appear as believ- 


able figures in an improbable story, 

Judged on its treatment of a mo. 
rality concept, a morality rooted in 
Christian mysticism devoid of the 
church, The Watchman is a noble 
failure—and its other facets have 


little to commend them. 





Apocalyptic Tract on Art 


The Insiders. 
By Selden Rodman. 
Louisiana State. 130 pp. $6.95. 


THoucH SELDEN RopMAN de- 
scribes his book as art criticism, it 
is more aptly classed as a tract. A 
tract, which by its nature belongs 
to no discipline, is, in Webster’s ex- 
cellent definition, “a pamphlet issued 
for propaganda, especially one con- 
taining religious exhortation.” If we 
substitute “moral” for “religious,” 
the definition fits Rodman’s text 
exactly. 

Now tracts need not be either un- 
interesting or uninformative. Rodman 
is a resourceful interviewer of con- 
temporary artists, but the fascinating 
bits of dialogue he records here— 
with painters Mathieu, 
Tworkov, Newman, Rauschenberg, 
Dali and others—serve strictly to 
coat the polemical pill he aims to 
have his readers swallow. Rodman 
wants us to believe that Western art 
and artists have progressively fallen 


such as 


into moral irresponsibility, that is, 
formalism, while critics who should 
have been sounding the call to duty 
have abandoned their posts. 


*““THE NATION'S YOUTH are treating the 
Peace Corps as though it were a call to 
go to Africa for a mass sit-in. There is 
no doubling that genuine altruism is 
involved: a desire to help other people. 
What one cannot help but wonder is 
why American youth are so caught up 
in the enthusiasm for bringing electric 
dishwashers to the Angolese, while re- 
maining so perennially indifferent to 
the idea of bring- 
ing freedom to the 
slaves of the Com- 
munist Empire.” 


From the current issue 
of NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Write to Dept. L-4 
150 E. 35 St., New York 
16,N. Y., for free copy. 


Only a few artists and critics, re- 
jected by the affluent art world and 
by a bewildered public, have re- 
mained faithful. These are the In- 
siders of our time who have main- 
tained a spiritual link with the 
greatest art of the past and are 
creating a “humanist” art of “total 
commitment.” The last half of Rod- 
man’s essay celebrates the art of this 
saving remnant; the first half is an 
indictment of those artists and critics 
who have been corrupted by formal- 
ism. 

Rodman’s message is apocalyptic; 
his tone, fervent. In this case, un- 
fortunately, moral fervor is the 
enemy of both logic and substance. 
The author’s definitions of key terms 
such as “Insider” and “commitment” 
are intolerably vague, his discussion 
of the critic’s case for formalism is 
embarrassingly flippant and abusive 
and his supporting evidence for the 
wholesale indictment of modern art 
is superficial. He proposes to de- 
molish formalist criticism in the 
space of five pages, to instruct us 
on “Form and Content in Western 
Painting” and on “The Modern 
Artist and Science” in eight pages 
each and to enlighten us on eight ad- 
ditional topics, all similarly gran- 
diose, in a grand total of 64 pages. 
Granted that tracts are by their very 
nature brief, they need not be pre- 
tentious. Rodman’s book is em- 
phatically both. 

Rodman’s motivation is revealed 
in the chapter called “Art for Art’s 


Reviewed by Jeanne Wacker 
Former instructor in philosophy, 
NYU and University of Pennsylvania. 


Sake: The Critics.” He says: “Not 
only have they endeavored to crush 
those artists who refuse to exclude 
man from their works, they have all 
but cornered the media of propa- 
ganda and are well on the way to 
cornering the marketplace as well— 
the galleries, the juries, the exhibi- 
tion places, and the museums.” Sel- 
dom have envy, frustration, resent- 


ment and rage found such naked 
literary expression. 

The object of Rodman’s tract is 
plain: of the 
affluent art world are to be alternately 


The powers-that-be 


reviled and exhorted, shocked and 
shamed, until they admit their con- 
spiracy to suppress the artists Rod. 
man admires. Their blinders are to 
be torn off, their corruption ex- 
posed to their own eyes and _ the 
single path to complete redemption 
shown. 

I doubt that Rodman will achieve 
his goal. The trouble with tracts as 
a genre is that they must presuppose, 
between writer and reader, a com- 
munity of beliefs and values which 
alone makes exhortation effective. 
Whatever they do believe, the powers- 
that-be of the art world do not be- 
lieve that art should be subordinated 
to morality, especially if what passes 


for morality is the sentimentalized 
and sublimated politics of The In- 
siders. Nothing Rodman says is apt 
to make the powers-that-be of the 
art world change their minds. It 
certainly didn’t make me _ change 


mine. 
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On SCREEN 


By William Murray 


Misconceived and 
Misbegotten Misfits 


MURRAY 


HE MisFits is, | think, the saddest 
> ten | have ever seen. I’m not 
referring, @ la Louella Parsons, to the 
personal tragedies of the participants 
—Clark Gable’s death, Marilyn Mon- 
roe’s breakdown, the Arthur Millers’ 
divorce—but to the movie itself, cer- 
tainly the year’s greatest disappoint- 
ment. Oh, the hopes that 
aroused when it was announced that 
Miller had written his first screen- 
play, that Monroe and Gable would 
star in it, that such first-rate actors 
as Eli Wallach and Montgomery 
Clift would also appear in it, and 
that John Huston would direct it. 
What happened? 

Apparently, everybody 


were 


involved, 
with the exception of Huston, was so 
concerned with his own personal in- 
tegrity, with the preservation of his 
own little slice of immortality, that 
the movie was forgotten. The Misfits 
is sad because it is an egomaniacal 
film in which most of the actors stand 
apart from each other, working out 
their private destinies, while the 
scriptwriter, worried about his stand- 
ing as a playwright and imbued with 
the odd notion that film-making is a 
enterprise than 
deliberately 
arty, unrealistic, pseudo-mystical dia- 
logue that could be laughed at if it 
hadn’t been turned out by the author 
of Death of a Salesman. The Misfits 
is a flight from reality into that 
private American dream world of the 
Self. a world in which is it assumed 
that everything large and popular is 
corrupt and that only the individual 
is worth saving. 

The first evidence of this flight was 
the use of the small screen and black- 


more commercial 


play-producing, wrote 
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and-white film, most of it shot 
through a dark filter. Now I’ve been 
to Reno and Pyramid Lake, where a 
good deal of the action was filmed, 
and the first thing that strikes you 
about the country is the space and 
the light. In the movie, people do 
talk about space and light, but one 
is not allowed to see it or feel it. 
About half-way through the film, a 
woman behind me said, “My God, 
Miller’s trying to make a ghetto out 
of the American West!” It may have 
been an uncalled-for remark, but | 
knew exactly what she meant. A 
reality was being denied, perhaps be- 
cause a true feeling of the land, of 
the space and the colors, would have 
defeated the script—which was a 
small, dark thing, lamenting, ap- 
propriately enough, the passing of 
the individual, 
corruption. 


the prevalence of 


This is hardly an original idea, 
and if we are going to be asked to 
swallow it again, why not approach 
it unflinchingly, honestly? Show us 
the space, show us the land and the 
sky; then tell us the individual is 
dead, and there is no refuge. 

In the film, Marilyn Monroe is the 
purity symbol. We are told that, de- 
spite her unhappy marriage and her 
somewhat checkered career, she has 
preserved her basic innocence. She 
has left her husband because she 
couldn’t reach him or “touch” him; 
she has fled the cities because, when 
she danced in night clubs, the cus- 
tomers misunderstood her intent and 
made passes at her. She can’t bear 
brutality and can’t understand why a 
man would want to ride in a rodeo 
and get thrown to the ground. 


Through her, two of the men she 
becomes involved with are made 
happier, truer to themselves. They 
come to realize that it is wrong to 
rope wild horses and sell them to a 
dog-food manufacturer. So they turn 
the horses loose and ride happily 
back into town, probably to a big 
steak dinner. 

Monroe is distressing to watch. 
Her face, far from expressing any 
kind of inner purity, seems to be in 
constant search of itself. You have 
the feeling that she is in some sort 
of terrible trouble and it makes you 
nervous to look at her. She seems to 
be acting only for herself, aware only 
of herself and Paula Strasberg, her 
omnipresent drama coach. Nothing 
in the movie connects with the char- 
acter she projects. 

Of the others, only Clift, as Miller’s 
cow-punching Hamlet, is believable 
and he is very good indeed. He sur- 
vives, one suspects, through sheer 
abundance of talent. Gable is still 
Gable, every inch a man, but he 
doesn’t really look or move like a 
cowboy. Poor Wallach has Miller’s 
most embarrassing lines and they 
submerge him. 

The real mystery of the movie is 
Huston, who has always been able in 
the past to make his kind of film 
within a 
without flinching or running away 


commercial framework, 
from the pressure money brings to 
bear on the artist. One remembers 
The Asphalt Jungle, The Maltese 
Falcon and The Treasure of the Si- 
erra Madre, and one forgives him for 
Moulin Rouge. One also forgives him 
for Moby Dick and The Red Badge 
of Courage because they were movies 
that partly succeeded despite all the 
compromises that had to be made. 

But there is nothing of Huston’s 
in The Misfits except for one short 
scene in a bar during rodeo time and 
that last agonizing sequence with the 
horses. I had the feeling all through 
the picture that he was somehow not 
involved in it at all, that he was 
merely going through the motions. 
Perhaps, when he saw what he was 
up against, he just quit. 

















SHIPLEY 








The Importance of Being Oscar. By 
Michael MacLiammoir, mainly from the 
works of Oscar Wilde. Directed by Hilton 
Edwards. Presented by S. Hurok and Roger 
Stevens. At the Lyceum Theatre. 

Big Fish, Little Fish. By Hugh Wheeler. 
Directed by John Gielgud. Presented by 
Lewis Allen and Ben Edwards. At the 
ANTA Theatre. 


OME OF THE richest offerings on 
GS irvodvay are not plays at all. 
Two stellar performers earlier this 
season brought to life Mrs. Pat 
Campbell and George Bernard Shaw 
through their extensive correspond- 
ence. In a lighter vein, Carol Chan- 
ning and Elsa Lanchester are even 
now separately showing us that a 
single comedienne may fill an evening 
adequately. This goodly crew has now 
been joined by Michael MacLiam- 
moir, whose absurdly titled show 
captures the blown gaiety and the 
poignant sorrow of Oscar Wilde. 

With shrewdly chosen lines from 
his author, and the deftest of com- 
mentary, MacLiammoir brings to life 
the green-flowered dandy 
genius went into his living, and 


whose 


merely his talent into his works. 
When Wilde left Dublin for the 
greener (which here means less so- 
phisticated) fields of London, an 
English lady asked: “Isn’t that rather 
tempting Providence?” Wilde re- 
sponded: “Providence should be used 
to such temptations by now.” Mac- 
Liammoir comments that in Dublin 
they would cap or capsize such an 
observation. 

But it is only after the intermis- 
sion, during which the Wilde trials 
are assumed to have taken place, that 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 
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our hearts are stirred. Long sections 
of De Profundis and the Ballad of 
Reading Gaol—not merely the well- 
known “Each man kills the thing he 
loves” but the more searching “How 
else, save through a broken heart, 
can the Lord Christ enter in?”—re- 
veal how sorrow deepens a man’s 
understanding, how pity widened 
Wilde’s sense of sharing the human 
burden. We end with a deep pity for 
the man, combined with an admira- 
tion for two artists: the one por- 
trayed, and the one that brings him 
to life for us to understand today. 

By coincidence, Feast of Panthers, 
at the East 74th Street Theater, com- 
plements MacLiammoir’s work. It 
gives a whole act to the trials of 
Oscar Wilde and (with Claire Luce 
in the role) introduces Wilde’s wife, 
Constance. The off-Broadway play 
adds to the pity one must have for 
a sensitive spirit, however aberrant, 
rudely plucked and exposed to scorn. 

Another new opening shows that 
good actors can really harm a bad 
play, by revealing and deepening its 
weaknesses. The theme of Big Fish, 
Little Fish—the way in which friend- 
ship may prove a selfish bond—is 
worthy of its stellar cast. Galsworthy 
touched another aspect of this in The 
Pigeons. In this play, all the cronies of 
William Baker, an almost completely 
beaten man, urge him to pull himself 
together, to do himself justice. When 
his opportunity comes, they turn on 
him for planning to abandon them. 
One of them even drops dead outside 
William’s door. But these characters. 
petty or nasty in themselves, are not 
made vivid by apt dialogue nor 





Oscar Wilde's Importance 
and the Insignificance of Fish 






brought to life with any depth. They 
remain surface figures stirred round 
to demonstrate a theme. 

All the skilled acting of Hume 
Cronyn just makes Jimmie Luton 
more obnoxious and boring a com- 
plainer, barking at all and sundry 
instead of facing his own inadequa- 
cies. George Grizzard plays the 
young Ronnie, the successful one of 
the group; but Ronnie’s  self-cen- 
tered figure is a blurred mixture of 
mannerisms. He ends every telephone 
call, for example, with the same 
quick-patter, matter-of-fact tuning 
off, to girl or man: “Love. love, 
love.” Edith, the woman who for 
twenty years has been leaving her 
husband in the suburbs to come 
down and sleep with Jimmy, is 
equally inconsequential. 

The characters just do not seem to 
matter. Perhaps dimly aware of this, 
the author tries to make up for the 
muddy character of the piece by 
shock tactics. One man drags in un- 
necessary and_ unclever remarks 
about lesbians; another, fresh from 
Edith as 
“William’s mistress”; but the audi- 
ence fails to be shocked. Jason Ro- 
bards, Jr. carries the chief burden of 


Switzerland, addresses 


the play as the indecisive and life- 
pummeled William. In spite of his 
final act of decision, he seems neither 
big nor little, but rather a poor fish. 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St., N.Y.C, Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844. 


———, 
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DEAR EDITOR 


HERMAN KAHN 


J should like to challenge the assertion in 
Tris Coffin’s April 3 “Washington-U.S.A.” col- 
umn that Herman Kahn believes that “nuclear 
war is good.” | doubt that Coffin can substan- 
tiate this. If he cannot, he owes Kahn an 
apology for malicious allegation. 

Agree with Kahn or not, there can be no dis- 
agreement that he has explored the complex 
problems of nuclear deterrence with great origi- 
nality and insight. His work has inevitably led 
him to discuss dread possibilities that we all 
devoutly wish will never become realities. But 
these possibilities cannot be conjured away by 
a refusal to study them or by willful ignorance. 

Only a pervert could regard nuclear war as 
good. Anyone who has read Kahn’s work knows 
that he would consider nuclear war as much a 
calamity as Coffin presumably would. But if 
such a war never occurs, the nation will owe a 
debt of gratitude to those like Kahn who have 
contributed to our knowledge; not to those who 
believe that ignorance is bliss. 
Detroit, Mich. ROLAND GRAVES 

As Tris Coffin must by now have _ heard, 
Herman Kahn is neither a_ political scientist 
nor an advocate of thermonuclear war. I do 
not agree with everything that Kahn says in 
On Thermonuclear Warfare. But the book ex- 
amines in close detail the technical as well as 
the ethical issues involved in survival during 
the nuclear age. Kahn is fond of nuclear war- 
fare in approximately the same way as a 
surgeon is of cancer. The preliminary to treat- 
ment in both instances is a thorough under- 
standing of the facts and choices. 

Nothing is solved and no danger is averted 
by exclamations of horror and misrepresenta- 
tions of scientists who, like Herman Kahn, 
possess the fortitude to analyze as well as feel. 
If we indulge ourselves in our own versions of 
Aldermaston marches we are more likely to 
hasten than to prevent the disaster that we all 
fear. 

New York City Rosert LEKACHMAN 

I have been a subscriber to the New 
Leaper for 20 years and never in this time 
have I been so shocked by a piece of irresponsi- 
ble journalism as when I read Tris Coffin’s 
column in which he refers to “Herman Kahn as 
he details his weird philosophy that nuclear 
war is good.” I challenge Coffin to point out 
where and when Kahn said that nuclear war is 
good. Kahn’s ideas may be controversial and 
Coffin has every right to disagree with them, 
but I think THe New Leaver has a responsi- 
bility to see that the facts of the controversy 
are more clearly set forth. I can expect to see 


personal vilification of Kahn coming from the ° 
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THe New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


Nation, but I expect more from the pages of 
THe New Leaver. I am looking forward to 
seeing a fairer presentation of Kahn’s views in 
THe New Leaper in the near future because I 
feel he offers some clear and honest thoughts 
on the most important problem facing humanity 
today—the problem of how to prevent thermo- 
nuclear war. 

New York City 


CORRECTION 


Ambassador Nong Kimny of Cambodia has 


M. A. LERNER 


called my attention to an inaccuracy in my 
article “Cambodia’s Prince Sihanouk” (NL, 
March 13). At one point, it reads: “ .. . the 
French installed a new administration in Cam- 
bodia and named Sihanouk . . . King.” This 
was a printer’s error; I originally wrote: 
. a new administration under King Noro- 
dom Sihanouk.” 

Sihanouk ascended the throne in 1941 and 
remained King until his abdication in 1955. 
Clifton, Va. Joun P. ARMSTRONG 


‘DOUBLE TAXATION’ 


While agreeing with the stand taken by Rein- 
hold Niebuhr against tax support for parochial 
schools, in his article, “School Aid, the Presi- 
dent and the Heirarchy” (NL, March 20), J 
would like to register strong objections to his 
repeated use of the expression “double taxa- 
tion” for Catholics who send their children to 
parochial schools. 

First, thousands of Catholics who could well 
afford the small fees for parochial schools de- 
liberately send their children to the public 
schools. Second, parochial schools are much 
cheaper to run than public schools. While in a 
public school system the salaries of teachers 
and administrators amount to 75 to 85 per cent 
of the total annual school budget (exclusive 
of construction costs), in parochial schools most 
of the teachers and administrators are priests 
and nuns who receive small tax-free salaries. 
Their board, room, clothing, medical needs, etc., 
are supplied by religious orders, which are 
themselves . tax-free. Even where nuns _ teach 
in public schools and receive salaries from the 
public treasury, their wages are turned over, 
tax-free, to their religious orders. 

People who have no children at all pay the 
same taxes for the support of schools as those 
who have school age families. I live in an area 
of similar homes. My neighbor on the left has 
no children; my neighbor on the right has 5; 
I have 2. We all pay the same taxes on our 
homes, much of which goes for school support. 
My childless neighbor does not cry about 
“double taxation.” This term is inaccurately 
used in connection with tuition payments which 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


parents pay when they choose to send their 
children to any kind of private school. 

I would also like to take exception to Nie- 
buhr’s statement that “Only rabid anti-Catholics 
oppose support for school buses and_ school 
lunches or any benefit which goes to the child, 
rather than the institution.” How can you dis- 
tinguish between the two? Certainly in the 
case of school buses the child may benefit, but 
the cost of school bus transportation is an 
integral part of the budget of a school district. 
If a school can get the government to take care 
of that item, it can use the money it would have 
spent on buses for some other part of its 
expenses—salaries, books, etc. Furthermore, pri- 
vate or parochial schools are more likely than 
public schools to have these transportation ex- 
penses, since their children are probably drawn 
from a larger area. In fact, children may come 
from all over a large city to attend just one 
school. This necessitates many buses, and very 
uneconomical transportation. There are many 
small private schools, some denominational, 
some not. And all of them are as much en- 
titled to tax aid as Catholic schools. 

Seattle, Wash. R. J. McGee 


ENDING FARM SUBSIDIES 


Robert Scott’s article “How to Solve the Farm 
Problem” in your December 19, 1960 issue was 
a clear explanation of a difficult subject. Scott 
made the explicit assumption that a large num- 
ber of independent farmers is desirable, for 
which he offered a number of reasons. If the 
assumption is correct, then Scott’s final con- 
clusion—that the most desirable plan would be 
the allotment of subsidies per farm family—is 
also sound. 

I wonder, however, if the reasons given are 
not merely rationalizations for something politi- 
cally expedient. The farmers of this country do 
have a disproportionate amount of political 
power, and it is possible to assume that they 
are using this power to increase their benefits 
at the expense of the rest of the population. 

I make this assumption because of first-hand 
experience with political behavior in an anala- 
gous area—the depressed mining industry. The 
mining industry had political representatives 
who pushed through a quota system in 1957, 
restricting zinc and lead imports. 

At that time, I heard no mining-state poli- 
tician claim that miners had better moral stand- 
ards or that mining imparted a stabilizing con- 
servatism, as apologists for farm subsidies do. 
They restricted themselves to a plain “we need 
help” basis, without any of the rhetoric. In 
1957, I argued that the best help the Govern- 
ment could give to the owner or worker in a 
sub-marginal mine would be assistance in 
changing his field of endeavor, not a permanent 


dole in the form of import quotas or higher 
tariffs operating to support prices at the ex. 
pense of the consumer, 

I now believe the problem of the sub-marginal 
farmers (as well as the sub-marginal miners) js 
merely a special case of what might be called 
“depressed economic sectors.” These sectors 
would also include industries like millinery, 
which suffered merely because hats went out 
of style, as well as coal-mining areas which can 
no longer find a market for their coal. In short, 
any section of industry or agriculture (or any 
geographical area) in which a_ considerable 
number of producers are in difficulties would 
be included in the term. 

These depressed economic sectors arise for 
a variety of reasons—technological change; 
changes in consumer taste; a large number of 
producers, some of whom are bound to be sub. 
marginal (the farmers); foreign producers 
starting in a field; or, as in the case of my 
miner friends, opening mines when the world 
metal price is high, then having it drov at 
some later date. In all cases, there is either a 
lack of customers or an excess of producers. 

In none of these situations is a permanent 
dole the real answer, whether it be in the form 
of subsidies for farmers or tariffs for industry, 
Nor is the answer to let these producers drop 
out “naturally” as they go bankrupt. Some of 
them, especially farmers, never do drop out. 
They keep up the hopeless struggle but reduce 
their living standard to a shameful level. 

The answer is for the Federal Government to 
aid these producers to move into more appro- 
priate fields with a minimum loss of physical 
and human resources and a minimum of dislo- 
cation. The efforts that many states and locali- 
ties make to attract and assist new industry 
should be coordinated by the Federal Govern- 
ment with its efforts to solve the farm problem. 
For example, sub-marginal farmers could re- 
ceive special training to qualify them for posi- 
tions to be filled elsewhere in the state in new 
factories. In addition, they could be given 
relocation aid and grants. This kind of aid, in 
the form of assistance in the development of 
new products, loans and relocation, should be 
given to any large group of producers in eco- 
nomic difficulty. All depressed sectors of indus- 
try and all chronically depressed areas would 
be eligible. 

Why must we subsidize farmers to produce 
food which society doesn’t need; yet tolerate 
sub-standard medical care in hospitals for lack 
of unskilled labor? With a modest investment 
in relocation and rehousing, the surplus labor 
could be matched to the unfilled jobs. The cost 
would be small in comparison to the expense 
of subsidizing a farm family for another few 
decades. 


Woodside, N. Y. ALBERT M. SANDERS 


The New Leader 
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“THE SHOW ON THE WHOLE IS A 
DELIGHT.” —john McCarten, The New Yorker 
The Theatre Guild - Dore Schary 


“THE 
UNSINKABLE 


MOLLY BROWN” 


Music & Lyrics by MEREDITH WILLSON 
Book by RICHARD MORRIS 
irected by DORE SCHARY 
with TAMMY GRIMES 
HARVE PRESNELL 
MAIL — FILLED—Mon, thru Thurs. Evgs.: . Orch. 
0; -90; Mezz. $5. 8 2.90. 


"Suddenly, Wonderfully, A New Dimension of Reality!” 
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"Forceful, Moving...Unforgettable!” 


~NEWSWEEK 
“THE HOODLUM 


Released thru UNITED [IY ARTISTS 
Doors Open 
Qeare ee with CINDI WOOD + LARRY GATES « KEIR DULLEA 
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Broadway at 45th St. 
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A FRATERNAL GROUP 
FOR LIBERALS 


Offering insurance benefits — 
life, disability, hospitalization, fu- 
neral, cemetery, and—in larger 
cities—medical-surgical and so- 
cial service. 


ALSO cultural and social activi- 
ties — Jewish schools (secular) 
— choral groups — response to 
social and community needs. 


The WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 
(Arbeter Ring) 


For 60 years the foremost Jewish labor 
fraternal order in America. 


SeeeeescliP AND MAIL'®eeemm: 


The Workmen’s Circle 
175 E. Broadway, N, Y. 2 


Please send me membership Information 
and a dues estimate. 





ACT NOW to insure your dwelling, household and personal 
effects AGAINST FIRE LOSS. 
House insurance up to 4 families. Also extended insurance and liability. 
LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE 
With the oldest co-operative society in the U.S.A. (Founded in 1872) 
WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 


227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y. (Also branches in 15 states) 
Insurance in force: Over $183,250,000 Assets: Over $2,600,000 
WRITE FOR FOLDER NOW! 





























CHANGING YOUR 
ADDRESS? 


At least three weeks’ notice 
is required for all changes of 
address. Include your old ad- 
dress—or address label. 


Subscription Department 


THE NEW LEADER 
7 E. 15th St., New York 3 














April 10, 1961 


YOU CAN SAY 


ICUBANOS SI 


. to many thousands of our neighbors from Cuba who have fled 
persecution and are now homeless, jobless and hungry. Your friend- 
ship is needed now for democratic Cubans. Extend your help 
through the International Rescue Committee, the non-sectarian 
agency which has assisted and resettled thousands of victims of 
tyranny since the rise of Hitler in 1933. Send contributions to: 


INTERNATIONAL RESCUE COMMITTEE 


255 Park Avenue South, New York 10, New York 
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read...&write! 


Send your contribution to your Unit of the American Cancer Society 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc—A Tamiment Public Service Project 








